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BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
am 








require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
nsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
that his 8 are really worth the price asked 
for them. In fact, I hold myself responsible for 
every advertisement on these pages. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents ger! line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, mpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
hey cent; +4 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 


r cent; 6 
per cent; 


On 100i they whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; ~~ sree 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cen 


On 200 lines’ (whole smn 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 insertions, 40 od 
cent. A. I. ROOT. 
—a as 7 














UEENS for 75 cts. each, three for $2.00. 
Bred from a choice queen of A. I. Root’s im- 
portation, by return mail. —< arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. S. W. STEVENS. 
8-10d Ridgefield, Fairfield Co., Conn. 








ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHI RY! 
IRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
= light ripping. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Ma-« 
c es Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
wenn een Mimneetonntl Co., Tl. 


Comt are Machines 


$15.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 











For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements = ee mailed on ap- 
plication. . Medina, Ohio. 


Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


ALL RECULATED, AND IN.& 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, yOu may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or I will send 
a the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
ou can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, for a present, ong to make any boy (or 
man either) happy. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 











L™ COMB FOUNDATION MACHINES, from 
$15.00 to $35.60. Sample and Circular sent free 
on application. wees 1, 
Mfd Cc. OLM, Fond du lac, Wis. 


| “WT. 07S” INK. | 


In 2 oz. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in \ 
GTOSE OOTOS, PST STOBS... 2... ..ccccccccccscccs $5 00 

In quantities of 5 or more gross, $4,00 per Gross. 
In Pint Bottles, per doz er eT ae eT $3 00 
In Quart 
on eiinaa a SO RE NS RETRO 3 


Green and Red ink are necessarily more expen- 
sive, and the price will therefore be one half more. 


Liquid Bluing, in 6 0%. bottles, per Error 
gross 


I will send \% gross, 20z. inks, assorted colors, 
black, blue, violet, and one bottle each of green and 
red, as a trial order f for $1.00 

M. OLDROYD, Columbus, Ohio. 


8 Years’ Experience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 
chasing Queens or Swarms of me will get what they 
bargain for. Send forcircular. WM. W. CARY, 
ltfing Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan. 1880. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every No. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

















You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. o has not 
said—* Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail. for 50, 60, and 75c, 

according to quality. Table of Baton of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on lication. Send in 
your orders. + Medina, Ohio. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


1. 





With The American Bee Journal ($1 50)..... $ 
The Bee-Keeper’ 8 Magazine i ae ) 
‘“* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange. .(75c.)...... 1 40 
“ All three of the above Journals............ 3,00 
“ Bee-Keepers’ Instructor........ (50 c.)......1% 
“© Bee-Keepers’ Guide............. (3D C.).. 00 1 30 
‘© Western Honey Bee............. 3 eee 1 30 
All above (Bee Journals of America)..............4 2 
With American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2 25 
Prairie Farmer of ae 2 90 
** Rural New Yorker OP skis ccxece 3 25 
** Scientific American |) eae 90 
* Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener - 00) 17h 
“ 0.8. Official Postal Guide (1 50).. 2% 


[ Above rates include all Postage.] 
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You will notice, on the back cover, an advertise- 


ment of POCKET KNIVFS, 


circular. 


and, even if 
care 10 buy, I think it will 
One of the firm, Mr. Maher, has written a 


you do not 
ay vouto send for their 


most excellent book for young men, or old ones 


either, 
Riches.” 


for that matter, entitled, 
We shalladd the book to our list, and can 


“On the Road to 


mail it to any address, for $1.00, 


*) made from foundation. 


744 | teron. 


492 


9 | the finest I have ever used. 


493 | hours after I opened them, J.S. 


>) were ordered. 
483 | 


Conventions. — 


Notices of Conv entions, conden sed so as to occupy 
not over two lines, will be inserted free of char ge. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 
' TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 
880), 
Oct. 5.—Cortland AY nion Bee-Keepers’ Association, at 
Cortland, N. 
cinch oinen County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, in the Court-house at Howell, Mich. 
| Oct. 14, 15.—Western Illinois and Eastern Iowa Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, at New Boston, Ill. 
| Oct. 20.—Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, at the residence of E. France, 
Platteville, Wis. 











30 COLONIES ITALIAN & GOOD HYBRIDS 


AND 
>| 

70 COLONTES COMMON BEES, 

In 1'4 and 214 story Langstroth hives, and in 2 story 

Simplicity hives, with broad frames above and tin 

sepuyrators attached; also 100 frames Worker Comb 

$4.50 for 14 story Lang- 

stroth with common bees. and honey plenty to win- 

$5.00 to $5.50 for 1'4 story bives with Hybrids 

and Italians. Correspondence solicited. 

10d A. FAHNESTOCK, Toledo, Ohio. 





KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


erfect jewel. 
», CLEMENT. 


is a 
Ww. 


I think that the 24 Ib. SCALE 


Monticello, Wis., June 21, 1880. 

Friends who subscribe d for GLEANINGS through 
me, are wild with delight. FRED V. SARGENT. 

Hubbardston, Mass., Sept. 11, 1880. 


In 60 hours after we ‘started our order, the queen 
was at our office. Accept our thanks for your 
| PROMPTNESS, also for the > aaa of the QUEEN. 
| Mrs. W. H. CARPENTER, 
Springboro, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1880. 
For the enclosed forw ard by mail DOUBLE ENDER 
FILFS, and one HANDLE for same. These files are 
There is almost no 
wear out to them. JAMES A. PRITCHARD. 
St. Gabriel, La., June 12, Isso. 


I received the BEES ‘all in good order,and put them 
ina new hive, giving them two combs of honey, and 
| twoof worker brood. They carried in pollen two 
3. KAUFFMAN. 
Arcadia, Ind., Aug. 23, 1880. 


The TRY SQUARE, BRAD AWL, and soldering outfit 
came all right, within less than a week after they 
Lam well pleased with them. The 
try square is a handsome tool; much better than I 
anticipated. W.C. STEVENS. 

Lawrence, Kan., Sept. 8, 1880. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


I receive more orders from advertisements in 
GLERANINGS than from any other paper I have ad- 
vertised in. Honey season in this section is very 
poor. Many colonies will have to be fed to live over. 
Dry weather all the season was the cause. 

H. H. BRownN. 
1880. 


Light Street, Pa., Sept. 17, 
The WATCHES and PENS are yennbens, and in fine 
order. I am much pleased with them, and with 
your punctual way of doing business. Your holders 
and pens are so much nicer and cheaper than we 
can get them here, that I thir k | can obtain several 
| orders as soon as | start to schou] in the village. 
W. D. LOVELAND, 
| Lawrence, Mich., Aug. 25, 1880. 
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Send to my address three of your 10c. AMERICAN 
KNIVES. Charlie, Ted, and Juttie have saved this to 
get them each a knife. J.P. WEST. 

Wells, Minn., Sept. 7. 1880. 


The shipment of QUEENS AND BEES arrived yester- 
day. To-day, the quiet little fellows are making ex- 
amination of their surroundings. Thanks. Permit 
me to congratulate you on the safe and satisfactory 
manner in which you pack and ship bees. Evident- 
ly you have an honest and efficient mechanic some- 
where about your establishment. D. P. LANE. 

Koshkonong, Wis., June 18, 1880. 

The “A BC oF Bee CULTURE” has arrived, and I 
am more than pleased with it. It was packed, or 
mailed, in the very best manner, came in good con- 
dition, and has been read with great pleasure by all 
the family. It is full of valuable information for all 
who love bees, and whoever buys it has more than 
his money’s worth. Many thanks. 

FRED W. TOWER. 

Lexington, Mass., Sept. 9, 1880. 


I deem your COUNTER GOODs a boon to all having 
use for such articles, and I hope they will be a per- 
manent feature of GLEANINGS. Could you not af- 
ford us a complete list (including all additions and 
changes) each month? It would be much more con- 
venient for intending buyers. E. H. MARSH. 

Danbury, Conn., July 24, 1880. 

[Many thanks, friend M., but I am afraid our read- 
ers do not all feel as you do about it. It would like- 
ly get to be monotonous, and would occupy a great 
amount of space. I have put it in this month just 
to show you, and because we have fewer advertise- 
ments at this season of the year than usual, leaving 
us more room for other matter.] 


I was disappointed in the A BC book that I got of 
you: it turned out so much better than I expected 
that Iam perfectly delighted with it. It gives so 
much information in so plain a manner, that I can 
understand it easily; and it is arranged in sucha 
convenient way, that I would not be deprived of it 
for ', doz. swarms of bees. Iam going into the bee 
business, having bought my first swarm of bees, in 
an old box hive, one year ago last spring, and knew 
nothing about bees, until I got your A BC, only 
that they could sting a person by avery little per- 


suasion. I have now increased to 5 swarms, und | 


have taken 50 Ibs. of surplus honey. 
Wo. B. JONEs. 
Manchester, Iowa, Sept. 6, 1880. 


I must tell you how pleased I am with the new 
cold-blast smoker. I have used one of the old hot- 


blast for 3 years, and when ordering the new one | 
thought, if it was as good as the old one, I should be | 


well satisfied; certainly it could not be better. Ihave 


used the new one only a few times, but enough to. 
know that it is better than the old. It is the “boss.” | 
It beats them all. [use the largest size, and can’t | 
conceive how people get along with those little | 


things. When extracting, mine never goes out 
from the time it is lit until 1 am done work for the 
day. For fuel I use cobs made fine. We have hada 
fair season so far. Bees are just beginning to work 
on fall bloom. Forty stands, with an extractor, 
have paid for my labor $100.00 net, not counting 8 or 
10 gallons of honey used by my brother and myself. 
H. A. HARRIMAN. 
Grand Lake, Ark., Sept. 2, 1880. 





I see by Sept. No. of GLEANINGS that a brother 


bee-keeper sent for a queen and got itina week. I | 
can beat that. I ordered two $1.00 queens June Ith, | 


and received them June 2Ist. One began laying 
June 23d; the other, June 25th. I had no trouble in 
introducing, and they are beauties too. Thank you 
for your promptness. I have Is stands, which are 
doing well, and making plenty of surplus honey. If 
you want a thing promptly, order of friend Root. 
Give us more of triend Merry Banks. I miss him in 
GLEANINGS. I could not get along without GLEAN- 


INGS. Will bees make honey from radish blooms? | 


They seemed to be at work busily on the blooms in 
our garden. JOSEPH E. JEWELL. 

Shell Rock, Ia., Sept. 15, 1880. 

[Bees do work on radishes, and if there was a 
large field of them, as in a market garden, it would 
doubtless rank fairly with its near relatives, rape, 
turnip, cabbage, etc.] 


I have read Langstroth, Quinby, King, Mrs. Tup- 
per's ‘Bees and Their Management,” and the first 
ideas of bee-keeping I ever received, I got from a 
phamphlet by N.C. Mitchell. I considered all good 
as far as they went, and thought I knew all about 
bee-keeping, but the A BC gave me many ideas I 
had never thought of, which common sense ought 
to have suggested. It far surpasses all works I ever 
read, and is so plain and simple that a bee-keeper, 
“though a fool, need not err therein.’”’ Every bee- 
keeper who expects to succeed, should make it his 
“vade mucum.’ 8.C. Fox. 

Marysfield, Milam Co., Tex., Aug. 2, 1880. 


EXTRACTOR was all right side up with care. I 
think you are getting as expert in packing your 
goods for shipment, as you are in handling bees. I 
have just put the extractor toa practical test, with 
afew combs from some of my Italians, on which it 
performed just as all the extractors that I have 
been fortunate enough to order of you have done, 
with perfect satisfaction. 

The SCALES were all right too, and I must say 
right here that it is not reasonable that such an ar- 
ticle can be manufactured for so small an amount. 

Bees are doing wellin this community at present, 
but there was great mortality among bees last win- 
ter and spring. Most of the bees here did not make 
enough last season to winter on, and people having 
bees did not take proper care to feed them. The re- 
sult was they died. Bee culture is comparatively 
dying out in this country. Ben F. CLARDY. 

Rolling Home, Mo., July 6, 1880. 





The EXTRACTOR which Geo. Baker and myself or- 
dered was received without a scratch; thanks for 
good packing. Expressage, $1.60, was reasonable. 
It was not a great while before we were trying it. 
We were new hands at the ‘‘trade,”’ but succeeded 
very well. As our homes are near, we help each 
other in the bee business, so it makes our work 
lighter. George has at present 9 colonies, and [ 
have 10. The surplus crop was a complete failure 
up to August, but since then has been very fair. 
There was an abundance of white clover, but it did 
not yield honey. The bees would not work on it to 
any extent. Bees have built up very well, but there 
has been very little natural swarming. George 
Started this spring with 5 colonies, and increased to 
9, by dividing. Atl are now in good shape. He has 
taken 108!5 lbs. extracted, and 4 lbs. comb honey. | 
did not divide any, as | was so busy with my work, 
and have not given them the attention that [ should, 
but have taken 123 lbs. extracted, and 40 lbs. comb 
|} honey. If the flow continues for a week or two, Ll 
will extract from them again, as they are filling 
their combs very fast. This season we have intro- 
duced 12 Italian queens, all of our own raising, with- 
out the loss of one. We will winter all in one-story, 
chaff hives, with chaff cushions over frames. We 
tried them last winter, and like them very well. 

From one of your A BC class, 
Lewisville, Ind., Sept. 6, ’80. DAVID C. SMITH. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For some time I had wondered what sort of a 
looking customer Mr. Root must be, to stand all the 
abuse and slander, and go through what he has to, 
and all at once on comes Mr. Root and **Blue Eves.”’ 
You can’t think what a satisfaction it is. Some 
time, if you should see your humble servant, with 
his face all smut, and with sweat streaming down 
his eyes and nose, you might say, ** Can any good 
thing come from such an object?” I say, * Yes, 
when God is in the heart.’” Smut washes off, and 
leaves the handiwork of God for his own glory. 

Bro. Root, the gold is never brought out until the 
rock has had a dreadfulsight of pounding. So witha 
Christian; you can not tell how much toil and hard- 
ship you can stand until you try. God’s promise is 
to those who are honestly trying to obey; but, if we 
only put on style, and try to deceive by an empty 
profession, we are doomed to disappointment, and 
ruin will be sure as our reward. 1 am no bee man, 
but my son takes great interest in GLEANINGS, and 
has taken to reading **‘ Our Homes.”’ I hope others 
will do the same, and receive much good. 1 am 
aware your time is valuable, but a little encourage- 
ment will hold up your hands to fight for good in the 
fight for life,—eternal life. J. B. GOEWEY. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1880. 

(Many thanks, my good friend. Such words do 
hold up my hands more than you can think. Never 
mind the sweat and dust; God knows what is under- 
i neath, if the world does not.] 
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I became a disciple of Mitchell in 1878, through bis 
circulars. I sent for his books on bee culture, and I 
think there is a good deal of valuable information in 
the same. In perusing his books I found that he 


gave A. I. Root some pretty hard thrusts, and I made | 
up my mind to send for that far-off-printed pam- | 


phlet.GLEANINGS. Upon its arrival I was agreeably 
surprised to find it not only instructive but very in- 


teresting; so much so that, upon looking over its | 


club rates, I indueed a friend to join with me, and I 
became a subscriber to the four principal bee jour- 
nals of America, and I have gained a world of infor- 
mation by so doing. Wishing to become better ac- 
quainted by way of testing your queens and bees, I 
sent for some, and the bees and dollar queens that 
you sent me prove A No. 1. 


comb, I have built up as fine Italian stands as can be 


With the frames of | 


found anywhere, with a working quality unsurpass- | 


ed. The queens are beauties, and the quantity of 
their brood is legion. 
beautiful and uniform manner, and it is with pride 
that I sit and see them work, while the hives of 
blacks by their side are sluggards. JT am endeavor- 
ing to Italianize all of my bees, and by next season 
will accomplish it I think; at any rate, if you send 
me afew more such queens, I know I will. JI have 


The bees are all marked ina | 


also received some very fine queens from J. A. Ward, | 


a resident of your State. 
Let me say of Root again, 
He’s not deserving of that stain 
That some are branding to his name. 
Let slanderers slander to your face; 
The queens you sent were true to race. 
Let no one, then, that name impute, 
Our honest friend, A. I. Root. 


And now, in parting, pray do not 
Forget a friend of Guyandotte: 
And if a queen should bee required, 
You'll send him one to Jee admired. 


P. S., the ladies’ letters alwys close; 
Why not I? and here inclose 
A dollar to you, my Christian friend; 
A queen for it you’ll please to send. 
A tested one I can’t expect, 
'Nhough such a one I'd not regret. 
Please send me one you think would hee, 
With little doubt, one of purity. 
The clerk who mailed the queen replies 
follows : — 
I. for one, am happy to say 
That, upon the appointed day, 
A “dollar’’ queen to you we send, 
My warm and very poetical (!) friend. 


as 


a 





— Honey Gotunn. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as well asx those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
you can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 
develop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryard, with the words, ‘* Honey 





for Sale,’* neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price. 





I have 2 bbls. of honey to sell, and will take 9 ¢. per 
lb., barrels thrown in. This is a nice article of 
White Clover and Basswood Honey, pn up in new, 
painted barrels, and will be delivered on board cars 
ut the above price. Ww. H. KING, 

Newtonville, Buchanan Co., Iowa, Sept. 15, 1880). 


CITY MARKETS. 
CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Scarce, both Extracted and 
Comb; demand slow. We pay 1l0c per Ib. for Ex- 
+ ny Clover Honey, and ltée for choice white Comb 
oney. 
Beexswaxr—Is 20@25e per |b. on arrival. 
Cincinnati, O., Aug. 21, ’80. C. F. Mura. 


CHICAGO.—Honey. 


Is quite plentiful on the mar- 
ket now, and prices have had a tumble. 


Comb Hon- 
Ex- 


ey, fair to choice, brings D@lic; Dark 10@12e. 
tracted Honey, 6@Xc. 
Beeswax.—Fair to choice, 20723c. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
"72 West Madison St., Chicago, IIL, Aug. 24, 80. 


| out charge. 


NEw York.—Honey.— Best white Comb, small 
boxes, new, 17@20c; tair, ditto, Ibi@l6e; buckwheat, 
ditto, 11@18c; large boxes, 2c per Ib. less. White 
Extracted, 81,@9',e; Dark, ditto, €@7c. Southern 
strained boney, 85@5c per gal. 

Beeswar.—23@24e. A. Y. THURBER. 

158 Duane St., New York, Aug. 26, L830. 


Str. Lours. — Honey. — We quote Comb Honey 
searce, and considerable inquiry at 19@2le for nice, 
bright clover, in 1 and 2 lb. sections, and li@lie for 
darker grades in sections. Large packages comb 
not wanted at over l0@I8c. Extracted in little de- 
mand at 7@9%e for medium, and 8 to Ie for choice. 

Beeswar,—Selling at 22 to 28'4e. 

July 22, 1880. R. C. GREER & Co. 

No. 117 North Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 
Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 


| conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 


or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we willsend you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist. If wanted sooner, 
see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Wirt C.H. W. Va. 1-12 
*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 10tf 
*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 10ttd 
* F. J. Wardell, Uhrichsville, Tuse. Co., O. 12-12 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 2-1 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 10tfd 
*I. R. Good, South West, Elkhart Co., Ind. 5-10 
*J. M. C. Taylor, Lewistown, Fred. Co., Md. 6-11 


*B. Marionneaux, Plaquemine, Iberville Par., La.55 
*Ila Michener, Low Banks, Ontario, Can. 5-10 
*Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 6-2 
*W.S. Canthen, Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co.,8.C. 6-10 
*J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 9 
*J. MceGonnell, Waterford, Erie Co., Pa. 
*C. R. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 


e 
Hive Manufacturers. 
Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La.10tfd 
T. F. Wittman, 4109 Hutton St., Phila’ phia, Pa.l0tfd 


Ss. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. luotfd 
Sprunger Bro’s, Berne, Adams Co., Ind. 32 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 
Nichols & Elkins, Kennedy, Chaut Co.,N. Y. 6-11 
M.S. West, Pontiac, Oakland Co., Mich. 8&1 





COMB FOUNDATION MACHINES 


for sale at 3!sc per sq. inch. Comb fdn. 35c per lb., 
over 5 lbs.; under 5 Ibs., 40c at the factory. 
9 JOHN FARIS, Chilhowie, Smythe Co., Va. 


THE LAST AND BEST OFFER! 


See W. Z. Hutchinson’s ad on page 508, 10d 
OR SALE at a bargain, a Barnes Saw com- 
plete, almost as good as new. 
A. B. WEED, Detroit, Mich. 


10 75 Bagg St. 
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And Isaac’s servants digged in the valley, and 


found there a well of springing water.—GEN, xxi. 19. | 





WHAT do you think of our new cover? It was de- 
signed by F. A. Whiting, Dunellen, N. J. 


ARE your bees all provisioned for winter? If not, 
see to it at once, and do not think of undertaking to 
feed them along during the winter. 


A NEw Structure of brick, is being builded almost 
right under the window where I am writing, and it 
is being made expressly for the counter store, as 
shown on another page. 





NEIGHBOR H. is going to the convention too. If 


you should hear him and Mr. Jones talk bees, you | 


would think of what Will M. Kellogg says about his 
visit to friend Simpson. We are now waiting for 
the train. —— - 

Goons ordered during this month, for use another 
season, in the apiary, will be furnished at a discount 
of 74g per cent, providing you mention this para- 
graph when you orde,, stating the order was made 
with this end in view. This offer includes no coun- 
ter goods. 


W8HILE I write, we are honored with the presence 
of Mr. D. A. Jones, and he and neighbor H. are now 
discussing the probability of my being mistaken in 
saying the Holy Land and Cyprian queens differ so 
little from Italians, that scarcely any one would 
note it. 


WE have to-day, Sept. 28th, 5,015 subscribers. I 
thank God for having given meso many kind friends, 
and I thank you too, for the support and encourage- 
ment you have givenme. Asthis is comparatively 
a dull season for advertisers, our advertising rates 
wili not be advanced to 25c. per line until next year. 





CIRCULARS RECEIVED DURING THE PAST MONTH. 

A very neat, small, two-leaf circular from Jas. A. 
Nelson, of Wyandott, Kansas, advertising Comb Fdn. 
only. On the same is also a short advertisement of 
Queens and Nuclei, bred by E. M. Hayhurst, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

C. H. Deane, Sr., of Mortonsville, Woodford Co., 
Ky., also sends us a card circular, offering Hives, - 
Star Chaff and Simplicity. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS FOR ONLY 5 CENTS EACH. 
This would be nothing very singular, were it not 


for the fact that these 5c books are precisely the | 
same that have been sold for from $1.25 to 81.50. 


You know what I have several times said about the 
way books were sold, compared with the price of 
other things, and that staple books of all kinds 
should be sold at a price not to exceed a dollar a Ib. 
These books are sold for about 40c. per lb., at retail, 
and they are printed on pretty fair paper at that. 
Of course, they are in paper covers, but they are or- 


| ians of the same grade. 


| One secret of their cheapness is that there are no 
blank leaves, wide, useless margins, and double- 
leaded lines, that we findin most ot our books. Best 
of all, these books are all good and wholesome ones 
for the family. If there is one family among our 
readers, which is short of reading matter for the 
children, or even grown-up ones, it will do you good 


| to see one of the 5c. Sunday-school books. Even if 
they do nothing more, I hope they will take the 
| place of the cheap, dime-novel literature. The list 


now comprises about 5) different books, a list of 
which will be found on the cover of each. You will 
find them on our 5c counter list. 


THE price of the Cyprian and Holy Land queens, 
for the present. will be just double the price of Ital- 
Of course, in all likelihood, 
they will be crossed with Italians, for we have no 
means of insuring fertilization by their own drones, 
even if we desired soto do. Mr. Jones claims that 
they breed later in the season than Italians do, not 
stopping atall for a frost, and neighbor H. had de- 
cided pretty much the same, before friend Jones 
came here. 

Friend J. also says if there is an Italian colony that 


/ean rob a Cyprian or Holy Land colony, that is the 


colony he wants to buy. I guess he is right in this, 
from what experience I have had with the Holy-Land 
bees. 





My experiments several years ago with paraffine, 
cerosine, and other substances that were suggested 
as a Substitute for beeswax in making fdn., atutime 
when we all supposed a patent forbade the use of 
wax, were given so fully and publicly, that it never 
occurred to me, that anybody would ever accuse me 
of selling such tdn. for any thing else than it really 
was. In regard to friend Betsinger’s offer of $50.00 
for a sample of brood comb showing that the 
brood is in no way affected by wired combs, I um 
sure we have hundreds of bee-keepers who will most 
willingly show him his mistake, but I do not believe 
we have a single one who would take his money for 
so doing. Have we, the bee-keepers of our land, so 
little faith in each other, that we are obliged to set- 
tle things by wager, or have we known each other 
long enough, to have a loving confidence, trust, and 
charity, one for the other? 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBING EARLY. 


T havetold you, in former years, how much trouble 
it isto take down our subscription list, and re-ar- 
range it, after the first of Januury, and also that the 
trouble is not in the labor alone of doing this, but in 
the liability ot getting your names up wrong next 
time. We have got them all right now, for we have 
tested them during the year pust. Now, to avoid the 
necessity of going all over this again, that is, that 
we may keep your names in our ty pe justas they are 
now, I make the following proposition: 

Every subscriber who remits us $1.00 during the 
present month of Oct., for GLEANINGS for the year 
1881, may have his choice of any article on the lic. 
counter, providing you mention it at the time you 
send the dollar, tell us which article you choose, and 


send along the postage. 
' 


All who remit during the month of Nov., may have 
any 10c. article, under the same conditions. 

All who remit during the month ot Dec., may have 
any 5c. article under the same condi‘ions. 

We offer no premium for any single subscriber af- 
ter the tirst of Jan. 

To avail yourself ot these offer?, you must comply 
with the conditions named. Donot tell the clerks 
to pick out your premiums themselves.and do not 
omit the postage; for we want the whole business 
so that we can go right slong as rapidly as we can 
handle the goods, just as we did with the counter 
store on the fair grounds. 

These offers are for single subscribers for GLEAN- 
INGS; we cannot afford it on those that are sant in 
at club prices. Any of the articies on any of the 
counters may be secured by counting such name at 


namented so as to be quite pretty and attractive. | the price given. 
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rblis ' TERMS: $1.00 Per Annum, in 
A. I. ROOT, Published Monthly. (qq ee cs for 81.903 3 
> , > ; for $2753 5 for $4.003 10 or 
Publisher and I roprietor, ¢ | more, T5e each. Single Number, We. 
uM aad . »Y OD | Additions to clubs may be made at 

Medina, 0. | Established in 1873. \aub rates. 
NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. My father-in-law, Mr Clark Simpson, of Flushing, 
= Mich., also attended the fair, and exhibited a lamp 
—_ nursery, a chaff hive, Italian bees, honey, smokers, 
ATTENDING FAIRS. shipping-crates, ete. He received several discretion- 


: ee abet ! ary premiums. 
f NE year ago I attended our county fair. _I took Our attending the fair did a little good, however, 
UL considerable pains to make the “af-fair”’ a as, last year, there was only $1.50 offered as premi- 
success financially. I had been writing bee- ums in the apiarian department, while, this year, 

keeping articles for our county paper, and just be- there is $15.00 offered, 
fore the fair there was an “item”’ in the local-news I shall not attend the fair this season, as I can not 
eolumn, which informed my friends that I would afford it; besides, the “little folks” at our house ery 
make an apiarian exhibition at the coming fair. I for “ papa” if he is away nights. 
obtained board at low rates at a private house, and | Oh, yes! the next day after the fair, a man came 
paid for it in honey; and the man who carried my- | nq pought six queens. It was seeing me at the fair 
self and ** traps and calamities” to the fair was paid that brought him. 
in “dicker;’’ in fact, I left no stone unturned to 
make the enterprise a profitable one. I believe I 
even found myself imagining how I should tell Each year the number of queen-breeders seems to 
GLEANINGS all about it, and perhaps “brag ’’ a little | increase; and, as the num‘er of breeders increases, 
about how much money I made. How did I expect | there seems to be a corresponding decrease in the 
to makeanything? Well, read on and you willsee. I | price of queens. If prices go much lower, some of 
exhibited two Simplicity hives filled with combs, an | the breeders will probably “ drop out,” so that those 
extractor, three full-sized frames filled with fdn. in | Who keep right along in the business will probably 
different stages of its ** growth,’ honey in one-pound | make as much as ever. In spite of the prospect of 
sections, extracted honey, grape sugar, chaff cush- low prices, however, there are. I presume, quite a 
ions, Italian queens and bees, sample copies of the | number of bee-keepers who are thinking of entering 
different bee-papers, A BC books, and cold-blast | the ranks as queen-breeders. To such, let me say a 
smokers; and I expected to make some money by few words. Although I have been in the queen 
selling books and smokers, and taking subscriptions | business only three years, I have been in earnest, 
for the bee-papers. I presume I judged other bee- | and have learned a good share of the ** wrinkles.” 
keepers by myself, and thought that they would | Of course, you can buy an imported queen and 
spend their last dollar if they came across a new | raise “dollar”? queens, even if your own and your 
bee-book. Mrs. H. said she didn’t think it would pay | neighbor’s bees are blacks; but I would not advise 
to go, but I wanted to try it. | youto doit. I presume it is such * doings” as this 

I sold 20 or 25 pounds of honey, two A BC books, that has caused so many to condemn dollar queens, 
took one subscription for GLEANINGS, and sold | If your own apiary is not Italianized, do it this fall 
“nary ’?asmoker. I saw lots and lots of bee-keep- | it isn’t too late. You can introduce queens as long 
ers, and had a real good time, even if some of the | as the weather is warm enough to handle bees. Do 
ladies did ask if the honey-extractor was a patent | as I told you last month —- buy dollar queens, and in 
churn. Every one seemed glad to meet me; but they | the spring you can destroy those that produce hy- 
came to the fair to have a good time, and not to buy | brids, and then either divide the stocks up into nu- 
bee-books—- they could buy them at any time. As to | clei, or else buy tested queens to put in the places of 
smokers, the season was about over; they would | those destroyed, and your apiary will be stocked 
have but little use for one this season; they would | with pure Italians at the lowest possible cost. If you 
wait until next spring,and then buyone. I received | can get your neighbors to buy queens at the low 
a discretionary premium upon fdn., and a premium | prices at which they are now offered, you would bet- 


ADVICE TO WOULD-BE QU EEN-BREEDERS. 


for having the greatest and best variety of apiarian | ter do it, even if you have to introduce the queens 
implements and products was awarded to me, but, 
through some mistake or misunderstanding, it was 
never paid. 


for them, and run the risk of their being accepted. 
If they will not buy the queens, trade with them for 
some of their bees, or something else; that is, if you 
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have the money to spare with which to buy the 
queens. If you can not do this, wait until next 
spring; then buy an imported queen, rear queens, 
and Italianize your neighbors’ bees, if you have to do 
it for nothing. I know from experience that it re- 
quires quite an effort to get the blacks out of a 
neighborhood, and to keep them out; but you will 
find that it pays inthe end. Don’t go into the busi- 
ness too largely at first; and if you have one season's 


experience in rearing queens and selling them to | 
your neighbors before you advertise and send them | 


away by mail, you will not have so many unknown 
difficulties to contend with, as you will know some- 
thing about the business. Do erac.ly as you agree, 
and satisfy your customers, even if you have to re- 
turn their money. Reply to every communication 
promptly. If you can not send queens at once, write 


and let your customer know when you can send | 


them, and why they are delayed. One customer 
wrote me this season as follows: ‘I don’t mind wait- 
ing a little for the queens, if I only know when they 
are coming, and why I have to wait.”” 

There has beensome discussion of late in regard to 
which pays the better,—-to raise queens or honey. In 
a good honey season, I think there is about as much 
money in honey, and enough sight Jess worry and 
“trouble; while, if it is a poor season, yeu can, by 
feeding, rear queens at a profit. There is another 
advantage in the queen business, and that is, you get 
your money right in your “‘ fist,’ **cash down,” and 
there is no chance for the commission men to “ gob- 
ble” it. And “last, but not least,’’ unless you can 


make queen-rearing your principal business, don’t | 


think of going into it, for you will certainly lose 

money, as one little “forget,” or one little * neglect,” 

will knock the profits ** higher than a kite.” 

BEES APPEARING DEAD, WHEN THEY ARE ONLY 
CHILLED. 

If any one should receive queens and bees by mail 
during the cool weather of October and November, 
and they should appear to be dead, let them warm 
them carefully before deciding that they are really 
dead, as they may be only chilled. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

——__—_ > 36e aa 
EARLY-AMBER SUGAE-CANE. 





HARVESTING THE CROP AND MAKING THE 
SUGAR. 





is ripe, and harvested. Some that we 

planted a little earlier had ripened its 
seed nicely, by the first of September. Half 
a dozen of us went into the field, and stripped 
the leaves off so as to leave only the bare 
stalk, and, as soon as that was done, the 
stalks were cut close to the ground, and 
laid in small bundles. Another hand then 
went from bundle to bundle, and cut the 
heads off, while one of the small girls stuck 
them in the ground that they may cure, 
ready for thrashing, without any danger of 
molding. After this the stalks were drawn 
to the mill. Our mill is a second-hand, two- 
horse-power machine, and we run it by a 
belt from our engine. We set it up outdoors, 
and ran the belt out through the door. 
For two weeks back, I have been consider- 
ably exercised to invent some plan for boil- 
ing down the juice by means of steam. Aft- 


es is September 25th, and our sugar-cane 
— 


| 
er the second experiment, I improvised a 


machine which works so admirably that I 
will describe it for the benetit of you who 
have steam-engines. Two pans were made 
of tin, as large as our largest sheets of tin, 
| which are 20x28 inches. The sides of these 
vans should be about 10 inches high. One 
1s to bring the juice up to the boiling point 
so as to allow of skimming, and the other 
is to syrup off in. Of course, the first one is 
elevated so that a honey gate will carry the 
juice right into the other, without any dip- 
ping. Now then, to make them boil by steam, 
5 tin pipes, 1 inch in diameter, are laidabout 
+ inch from the bottom of the pan. We want 
the steam to pass through these, down one, 
and up the other. To unite them at the ends, 
a two-inch pipe is made to receive the ends 
of all of them, so as to form something like 
a gridiron of tubes. These two-inch pipes 
are closed at each end, and also have par- 
titions placed at such points as will compel 
| the steam to pass ina zigzag direction through 
/them all. The pipes must be made of stout 
| tin. securely locked, and where the inch pipes 
| are put into the two-inch, we put a strap of 
heavy tin around the large pipe, and lap it alit- 
| tle distance down the tubes. The caps on the 
| ends of the large pipes are made double, and 
| similarly whence te This is to avoid the pos- 
| sibility of bursting. To be sure, you would 
better attach the machine and test it with a 
| pressure considerably greater than you ever 
| intend to use in boiling. A % inch gas pipe 
admits steam at one corner, being securely 
_ soldered in. At the opposite corner, a tin 
| pipe is set in, in the same way, passing 
nearly to the bottom of the largest tin tube. 
This is to carry off the water, or condensed 
steam. The gridirons rest on 4 inch legs 
which simply rest on the bottoms of the 
pans. Steam is admitted to either one, by 
small globe valves. 

With your hand on the valve, you can set 
either pan foaming in an instant, and, in an 
instant also, you can cause it to stop boiling 
entirely. Our apparatus is placed in a little 
building we have been using for drying 
lumber by steam. An extractor-can, placed 
on a barrel, feeds the raw juice into the first 
pan. Raise the gate, and fill the pan with 
juice to within an inch of the top. Now 
open the valve, and boiling will commence 
almost at once. As fast as the coat of green 
scum rises, skim it off; but keep your hand 
on the valve, or it will boil over before you 
know it. After it has boiled until all the 
scum has risen that will rise, you can open 
the gate, and fill the second pan. Manage 
so as to do all the skimming in the first pan. 
By this apparatus we get a beautiful amber- 
colored syrup, that I am extremely fond of. 
Of course, it has something of an acid taste 
where no lime is used, but as many do not 
use the lime at all, I decided we would not 
with this, our first experiment. The bees 
have not troubled us very much, although 
it is extremely dry and warm, and they have 
nothing but the Simpson Plants anywhere 
about. to work on in the middle of the day. 
I would hesitate to feed this syrup for win- 
ter stores, but, without question, it will be 
safe for a warm-weather feed. I think it is 
fully decided that we can all raise our own 
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syrup any way, much cheaper than we can 
buy it, if we choose to take the trouble. Good 
syrup, if I am correct, will always turn into 
sugar by standing. 


that it must be thrown out by a centrifugal 
machine, something like our honey extract- 
ors. Our extractors will probably answer 
for doing it in a small way. I will try to 
tell you about this next month. We had 
nearly half an acre of the cane, but owing to 


the dry weather, and rather poor ground, it | 
do not! 


has not made a large growth. We Bt 
know how much syrup we shall have. The 


two pans are boiling now, just outside the | 
window where I am writing, and I tell you, 


they work about as handsomely as any ma- 
chine I ever before got up. 
sheet of tin intervenes between the syrup 
and the steam, the pipes give out an im- 
mense amount of heat. I should think the 
expense of a pan, pipes and all, should not 
exceed =3.00 or $4.00. 
00 Sr 


UNRECOGNIZED HONEY PLANTS. 





= rod. He must, however, be adull boy in the 


class who supposes that all the surplus honey comes 
from these four plants. There are several plants 
little recognized that yield quite largely, besides a 
multitude that help the bees along with their daily 
supply of bread and cheese. 
few of them. 

BLUE LUPINE. 


How we all rejoiced last spring in the splendid run | 


of honey from fruit bloom! But, alack-a-day! the 
unusual weather that produced it did also another 
thing that wasn't so funny. 
early bloom in field and forest that should make the 


spring melifluous for weeks, was crowded into the | 
This classmate’s colonies | 
were very weak in flying bees just at that time. | 


same three or four days. 


The tlood of honey went mainly to waste—and then 
came to the rescue with excellent effect. It com- 
mences to bloom before the apple-trees do, and 
holds on until long after white clover has begun. I 


can not tell whether it ever furnishes a decided run | 


of surplus honey or not; but I found it this year an 
excellent thing for bees to grub away at, week in, 
week out, when little else could be had. The lupine 


loves the sand ‘‘openings,”’ and besides our corner of | 


Ohio, it has, I think, a wide range of territory in 
Michigan and northern Indiana over which it be- 
friends the bee-keeper. Its pollen is bright orange 
yellow. Lupines are much less abundant here now 
than years ago. Our “openings,” even in their wild 


state, are plainly increasing in fertility, and other | 
a state of things | 


plants are driving the lupines out 
I look upon with some regret. To those who do not 


know the flower I will try to describe it. The plant 
| in the ground for a series of years; and the flavor of 


is some 15 inches high, of which the spike of flowers 
is more than one-half. An individual flower resem- 
bles a small blue sweet pea, and the resemblance ex- 
tends still farther to the pods and the peas. 


of these flowers are arranged around a rather fleshy 
stem forming a slender cone of bloom. The plant is | 
sometimes called the sun-dial on account of its cu- 
rious leaves, which are round, and composed of 


The sugar, however, | 
holds the syrup in its crystals so tenaciously, | 





As only a thin | 


ie the market, all white honey is clover and linn, | 


all dark is buckwheat, and all yellow is golden- | , ° : 
| honey in their swarming flurry. 


Let us take a peep ata | 


Pretty much all the | 


| shoots and bright blue berries. 
adearth. The pert and cheery flower named above 


Many | 


many narrow leaflets radiating like the hour-marks 
of a dial, or the spokes of a wheel. 


CORNELS. 

When I was a boy, and lived in the heathenish 
darkness of box-hive-ism, a new swarm of bees 
would sometimes “light out’’ for the woods after 
they had made a nice beginning at work in the hive. 
Fine chance was this for honey-loving boy to fly up- 
on the spoil. How pearly white was the abandoned 
comb, and how beautifully clear the unsealed hon- 
ey!—-Bah! what kind of stuff is this? Sweet enough, 
to be sure, and quite guiltless of any positively bad 
flavor; but it tastes, for all the world, like some 
sort of molly-coddle fixed up for the baby, almost 
uneatable even to the yastronomical small boy. 
This, as nearly as I can get at it, was raw cornel 
honey. Give ita little age and the “silliness” of 
taste disappears, and it becomes indistinguishable 
from the best clover honey. I think a considerable 
percentage of the white clover honey of the market 


| is really from the white cornel, although, as the cor- 


nels bloom in swarming time, most of the abundant 


| supply of honey is used up, and does not get into 


the sections. The present year, the cornel bloom 
totally failed to secrete honey, and the result was 
that the bees quietly postponed swarming until 
basswood bloomed, and then used up the basswood 


There are several species of cornel, but among 
them the white cornel seems to be pre-eminent as a 
bee plant. On rather poor upland it is about the 


| size and style of a hazel bush; on rich bottoms it is a 


spreading shrub 15 feet high, and as thick as a man’s 
ankle. Take the tenth part of a bunch of elder 


_ blossoms and you have a bunch of cornel blossoms. 


The bloom gives place toa bunch of white berries 
too bitter to be eaten. These waxy-looking white 
berries are not very likely to be mistaken for any- 
thing else. Sometimes, however, they seem not to 
be in clusters; this is when there have been so many 
bunches of bloom tbat the plant is able to mature 
only one or two berries from each. The bark and 
leaves have a whitish look, taking hues of brown 
and red later in the season. The red cornel has red 
The early cornel, or 
flowering boxwood, is the most conspicuous and 


| well known of the family, but I am not posted as to 


its honey status, few of them growing near us. 
BASIL. 


The best of all honey produced in this locality is 
from the wild, sweet basil (Pycnanthemum lanceola- 
tum). If you can pronounce that smoothly, and 
with a placid countenance, you may commence the 
study of botany directly. While I deplore the disap- 
pearance of the lupines I can rejoice in the assur- 
ance that this very desirable honey plant is on the 
increase. Could we get enough of it that bees might 
work on it exclusively we might snap our fingers at 
those California fellows with their white sage. Ba- 
sil, like the sage, belongs to the great order of mints. 
It is a neat, inoffensive plant; its strong minty taste 
defends it from being browsed by animals; it lives 


its honey is most delicious. If we are to have a hon- 
ey plant cultivated for honey alone, I am not quite 
sure but thisisit. At any rate it seems to me that 
I must find time somehow to post myself as to its 
seed, its mode of propagation, its behavior under 
cultivation, and so on. If we are to cultivate honey 


we will hardly be satisfied with anything short of 
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the very best. 


If as much as one-fourth of the hon- | 


ey coming in on any given day was basil it would, I 


think, flavor all the surplus stored that day, owing 
to the bees’ habit of handing honey from one to the 
other and mixing it up. My snow-white field clover 
(if I should ever get it), flavored by one-fourth 
sweet basil would be almost millennial honey, would 
it not? 
16th; and yesterday, Sept. 17th, I saw bees at work 
onit. Some stalks, however, are now brown and 
dead; and most of its bloom closed some time ago. 
Basil is a light-green plant two feet high, more or 


Basil began to bloom this year about July | 


of the year are often so affected. 


less, dividing into numerous branchlets toward the | 


top, and inclining to be level above. Each branch- 
let ends with a little head, about the size of halfa 
hazel nut, from which the flowers spring. But few 
flowers spring from the head at any one time, but 
eventually a good-sized head gives rise to as many 
as forty. The flowers are small and short tubed. 
Take an individual floweret of the catnip and cut it 
shorter by one-half and you have something like the 


The inference drawn in Sept. GLEANINGS, that 
melilotus kills bees, ought to be supported by more 
evidence before being generally accepted as a fact. 
It is ratber late to make such a discovery -a little 
too much like finding out that oats poison horses. 
The facts noted were suspicious ones indeed, but 
next time put Ernest and that excellent microscope 
at work upon the dead bees, and see if their bodies 
are not full of the mycelium of afungus. In regard 
to bees, I only conjecture; but house flies in the fall 
They will die 
standing on the window pane, and the fungus will 
spread on the glass, forming a circular patch as big 
as a nickel cent, and faintly visible to the naked eye. 
Fungus spores may be caught while visiting some 
plant (carried there by tlies, perchance), and the 


| plant may be free at one time and infested at anoth- 


basil tloweret—white with a slight purplish tinge, | 


and little spots of darker hue. 


HELIANTHUS. 
“Who ran to catch me when I fell, 
And kissed the place to make it well?” 

In short, what came gallantly to the front this bad 
season, and gave me some surplus honey (more than 
all other plants combined), when I feared that my 
whole crop would not exceed a dozen sections? The 
helianthus. The spring bloom came in a flood, and 


er. Lremember to have seen bees behave as you 
describe; they were on some suntlowers that grew 
near a barnyard. 

A mistake in the names of the melilots has stood 
for some time in the price list, and might be correct- 
ed when convenient. Melilotus Alba and Melilotus 


| Leucantha are the names for the same plant, as 


Alba comes from the 
Leucantha is a 
The 


given by different authors. 
Latin, and means simply white. 
Greek-fangled word meaning white flowered. 


| proper name of the yellow species is Melilotus Offi- 


went again likea game of bo-peep. White clover , 


gave the bees only a scanty living. Cornels were 
wonderfully profuse of bloom, but not a bee could 
be seen on them from first to last. Basswood came 
two weeks ahead of time, before the bees had 
swarmed. It came and went, and only here and 
there a hive had just a few filled sections. Didn't 
things look blue for a while? Couldn’t look to buck- 
wheat to help me out, as farmers have pretty much 
left off sowing that in their zeal for wheat raising. 
What was sown gave no surplus honey. Under 
these circumstances it was a very pleasant surprise 
to me to find how valuable a honey plant the helian- 
thus is. I suppose it is more than usually abundant 
in my locality, and that the well distributed rainfall 
of this summer caused an unusual yield. This plant 
is frequently called wild sunflower. It is tallenough 
to pass for a sunflower, to be sure, but one seeing it 
for the first time would hardly be reminded of the 
stiff, stubbe/, platter-flowered sunflower of the gar- 
den. Its stem is slender and graceful, and its flow- 
ers, which are numerous, are not very much larger 
than an old-fashioned cent. It strikes me that the 
botanical name, which happens to be a pronouncea- 
ble one, is the be’ -: designation. 
faith in the bees themselves as good judges of hon- 
ey. They wouldn't look at golden rod, which was 
blooming in plenty, when helianthus was in its 
prime, but began work at it when helianthus began 
to fail. Hence I think the helianthus yields decid- 
edly the purer flavored honey. We must not ex- 
pect, however, that any plant in the great order of 
compositz will yield honey that is entirely free 
from the chamomile flavor when the honey is new. 
The color of helianthus honey is a glistening light 
yellow which appears very well. 

}LEANINGS has made some inquiry about the red 
bud, or Judas-tree. It grows here, four miles from 
the Michigan line, and did well enough this year to 
draw some bees away from the ocean of apple bloom. 


cinalis. KE. FE. Hasty. 
Richards, Lucas Co., O., Sept. 23, 1880. 


Many thanks, friend Ilasty, for setting us 
right on melilot. I am always glad to be 
corrected, and I had several times wondered 
what was the difference between melilotus 
alba, and melilotus leucantha. I did not 


| know before that they were in the habit of 


having two scientific names for the same 


| thing, in botany. 





FRIEND JONES has been here only four or five 
hours, but has already got so well acquainted with 
my sister, Mrs. Gray, that they two, together, have 
laid a plan to get me to go to the National Conven- 
tion, and succeeded so fully that I find myself put- 
ting the last finishing touch on the editorials pre- 
paratory to leaving. If God wants me at the con- 


| vention, that is just where I want to be. 


I have great | 


I OO I 


OUR amber sugar-cane is all made into syrup. and 
we have about 40 gallons, from the '; acre. Now, 
what we want for bee culture is a plant that will 
furnish as much saccharine matter as the sugur-cane, 
and furnish it, too, in a shape that will enable the 
bees to take it right from the plant without any in- 
tervention of sugar mills and labor of gathering, and 
evap ‘rating the juice. From my estimate of the 
capabilities of the Spider Plant in the A BC, you 
will see that it comes pretty near this desideratum, 
and the product is incomparably nicer than any syr- 
up can be. 

———_ +00 


THE BLUE THISTLE NOT A THISTLE AT ALL. 

AFTER considerable trouble, we bave finally got a 
plant of the so-called blue thistle, blooming in our 
garden, and one of the girls declared it was nota 
thistle, but Echium vulgare (blue weed). We sent it 
to Prof. Beal, and he at once pronounced it the 
same. It is very nearly allied to our common bor- 
age, and I thought, when the blue flowers came out, 
that it was astonishingly familiar looking. I should 
now call it, simply another variety of borage, and 
nothing more. Borage grows easily, and comes up 
very thickly self-sown; but [should never think of 
calling it a bad weed, by any means. It simply 
grows quickly on any ground not occupied with 
something else. Ali the weeds that can get a chance 
to grow on our honey farm are quite welcome. I 
like to make their acquaintance with ‘Jack’ and 
the cultivator. 
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DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Mopes, 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
e Culture a Failure. 


addressed you as “Dear Novice,” or **Dear 


ye" A. T. ROOT: —Time was when I would have 
bY 
a GLEANINGS,”’ but I have lost so much money 


in the bee business (which I would never have un- | 
dertaken had I not seen GLEANINGS), that I am not | 


drawn to you so closely as I used to feel, though I 
do wish you would help me out of a bad place. Hav- 


ing been compelled by ill health to give up a lucra- | 


tive business (wholesale boot and shoe business in 
St. Louis), I went tothe country (Jeff. Co., Ohio,) in 
the fall of 74. There I saw a copy of GLEANINGS, 
subscribed for 75, and bought the back volumes. I 
read them, besides “Quinby’s Mysteries” and **Lang- 
stroth on the Honey Bee.”’ I bought 12 swarms in 
box hives, transferred to movable-frame_ hives, 


Quinby pattern, bought your extractor, slung some- | 
thing less than a barrel of catnip honey, increased | 


to 36 swarms, and wintered on sugar syrup and can- 
dy. Much enthused by my first year’s success, I 


came here and bought 125 acres in a region reputed | 


good for bees. I got no honey that year, ’76, and 
quit reading GLEANINGS. In’77 I got less than 500 


ibs., Which I sold in Mason’s jars, in Washington | 


City, at retail, for 10c. I got no honey or bees in ’7 

and ’7% This year has been a honey year with my 
neighbors’ bees, particularly where sections have 
been used, but mine have averaged less than 30 Ibs. 
extracted honey, which at price, 10c retail, does not 


pay for the sugar fed them last fall and spring. I 
have always wintered my bees on A sugar, and thus | 


far have paid out nearly $300.00 more than I have 


taken in; and now I want to sell out and return to | 


the city. Ihave the only extractor in this part of 
the country, but am not likely to find a buyer. as 
the bee-men (7) are too much afraid of stings to use 
it. BEN. 8S. COLE. 
Clifton Station, Fairfax Co., Va., Aug. 23, 1880. 


Many thanks, friend (., for your kind, 
frank letter. i 
Dear GLEANINGS,” do not say it. 
suggest that, as you gave up your business 
in the city on account of bad health, your 
health may fail again, and that you may 
have to pay more than $300.00 for doctors’ 
hills, and not have as pleasant medicine to 
take either.—Are you sure you would not 
have done better to have kept reading a bee 
journal, instead of stopping it at your first 


bad luck? May it not be that the ‘Blasted | 


Ilopes” column would have been the means 
of preventing you from embarking entirely 
in the business as you have done? Besides, 


had you kept up with your journal, you | 
would now, probably, have been using sec- | 


tions as your neighbors are doing, and with 
Uc or 25e for your honey (instead of 10c), 
would it not have made a different showing? 
If you willaccept it, we will send you GLEAN- 


INGS one year, for your very excellent re- | 
port, and kind warning to our \ B © class, | 


against embarking too hastily in the start.— 
You say you have, by the use of sugar, mas- 
tered the great wintering trouble successful- 
lv. Is not this worth something? 


If you do not feel like saying | 
May I) 


I have been examining my bees, and taking off sec- 
tions, when I could find any that were filled. O dear! 
Such a derth I never saw! Not more than ‘4 were 

| fittocome off. There is no use of leaving them 
| longer, for no honey is coming in, though the weath- 
ler is fine. There is not much brood,—combs are 
empty and clean,—and no crowding the queen. 


~ | Last year, we called a poor season, but bees were 


| 

| 

| tilling up at this time, and went into winter quarters 
strong. There is the same complaint all over this 

| section. We have nad avery wet season, and there 

| was no honey in the flowers. I expected to havea 

| good fall, but I shall be disappointed. Some Ital- 

| ians have filled up well, and also hybrids. Blacks 

have done poorly. N. A. PRUDDEN. 

| Ann Arbor, Mich., Sept. 16, 1880. 


I wish you would send me the *A BC of Bee Cul- 
ture,’ or something to instruct me how to transfer 
bees, as my bees are all being eaten up by the moth. 
Out of 40, [do not think I can save 5 or6. Mine are 
black bees in the old box hives, and I have to tear 
them up from top to bottom to see the moth. The 
bees leave every time. If I smoke them out, what 
little honey there is left tastesof the smoke. If you 
can help me save the bees, now is the accepted time. 

Leon, la., Aug. 31, 1880. THos. H. LEESON. 


Friend Root:—At a special meeting held here the 
2d inst., 34 bee-keepers report-—- 

No. of colonies last spring, 518. Increase present 
season, 377. Box honey taken off, 2,586 lbs. Extracted, 
695 lbs. Total, 3,281 lbs.,—a little over 6 lbs. per colony 
of the original stocks. From our 80 colonies, we 
have had 25 increase, and taken off some over 600 
Ibs., mostly extracted, and all made since 10th to 
15th of Aug. B. SALISBURY, 

Sec., South Mich. Bee-Keepers’ Ass'n. 

Battle Creek, Mich., Sept. 10, 1880. 


Allow me to give you a glowing (!) record of our 
| honey crop in Southern Kansas. For weeks past, 
| the roadsides and fields and sloughs have been al- 
| most literally covered with Spanish needle, golden 
| rod, and sunflowers, yet hardly a drop of honey has 
come in. From 19 swarms, I shall not get 25 Ibs. of 
honey. Yet, according to the latest theory, it is all 
my own fault. H. M. TAYLOR. 

Parsons, Kan., Sept. 18, 1880. 

Are you not putting that last point pretty 
strongly, friend ‘I’. ? 


This has been an exceedingly poor year for bees in 
this section. Not one hive in ten has vielded 1 lb. of 
surplus honey, and there was scarcely any swarm- 
ing, so you might as well put this section into 
Blasted Hopes.—The two, d: llar queens I purchased 
of you proved excellent queens, as good as any two- 
dollar tested, as their hives are full of 3-banded 
Italians. W. SHIELD. 
| Muscatine, Iowa, Sept. 16, 1880. 


THE WHOLE STORY IN A “NUT SHELL.” 
Honey, about 150) Ibs. in 1 lb. sections; bees, 45 col- 
onies; no swarms—none wanted. J. H. PErRceg. 
Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1880, 








DIFFERENT KINDS OF FRAMES, 


Ay N page 425, Sept. GLEANINGS, in speaking of 

) uniform hives and frames, you say, “The 
young bee-keepers who have been educated 
the L. frames are more disgusted than one 


| to use 
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can well imagine, whenever, by chance, they are 
called upon to open hives containing Gallup, Adair, 
American, Quinby, or other frames.’’ Now, don’t 
you know that a good deal of that kind of ‘‘notions” 


is altogether owing to habit? Had those ‘tyoung bee- | 


keepers’”’ been used to handling the more nearly 
square frames, and then for the first time set to 


opening L. hives, their disgust would have been just | 
as profound when handling those long, shallow, | 


unhandy things, as it is now with other sizes than 
the L. I have had the care and use of hundreds of 
hives of all sizes of frames, except the Quinby, 
and, with all my work with the L. frame, were I to 
hire out to a bee-keeper, | would willingly work for 
less wages, if he used a nearly square frame in place 
of the L. I began witha frame 15x18 inches, then 
changed to one 12x15 (15 deep). For the latter 
frame, I made an extractor to fit. Afterwards, I 
changed again (after a visit to Adam Grimm), and 
discarded the tight top bar. Not wishing to throw 
away my extractor, | made a new frame to 
fit my extractor, but to go down endwise, which 
gave meaframe almost the size of the Adair, 12); 
deep by 14% long. My hives are all to fit that sized 
frame, and will continue to be. AsTrun bees on 
shares for others, | have two other sizes, on® the 
same proportion as my own, a little smaller, and the 
L. lam going to transfer the L. combs into my 
own, and then there will be some cheap L. hives for 
sale. I have never given my own stocks any better 
care than those I have on shares, and I have never 
yet been beaten on the average of comb or extract- 
ed honey taken from them. It may be owing to the 
strain of bees | have; Iam inclined to think it is 
somewhat, for I have always endeavored to keep my 
strain up by new queens from the best breeders, 
and those got from J. Oatman & Co., Dundee, IIL., 
dollar queens, too, have pleased me the best of all. 
It is not the size of frame that is going to get the 
most honey, but the nearly square frame is much 
the easiest to handle and safest to extract from. 
WILL M. KELLOGG. 
Oquawka, IIl., Sept. 18, 1880. 
_—__r2 oe _____— 
A VISIT TO JAMES A. SIMNPSON’S 
APIARY. 





FEW weeks ago, I found it convenient to stop 
over night at friend Simpson's, 4 miles west of 
Alexis, Ill. It rained the next day, so that 

we were weather-bound till after dinner; and such 

a bee talk as we had! It was after 2 A.M., before we 

went to sleep, and then our talk ended in a kind of 

“bees-z-z-z."" Friend 8. is a genius, and an inventive 

one too. I wish you could see the “fixins’’ he has 

for helping along his bee-business. He is adopting 

a new style of hive of his own invention; I suppose 

he intends to run opposition to the chaff hive. The 


A 


wails of the hive are composed of pressed straw, | 


about 2 inches thick (for which he has constructed a 
machine to do the pressing), held in place by upright 
wires tied crosswise by short wires, and he hasa 
most ingenious machine for cutting and shaping 
these cross wires all at one operation, which does it 
faster than you can say “‘scat’”’ when the cat is at 
the cream. After he has the walls of his hive built, 
with wooden top and bottom, and corner posts pro- 
jecting a little beyond the straw, he puts a thin coat 
on the inside, and about a half inch coat on the out- 
side, of plaster of Paris, making the wall even with 
the wood work. This makes a porous, warm hive, 
and also One that won't blow away very easily. He 


| uses an ordinary cap, filled with straw or chaff in 
| winter. 

But one article more than all the rest is worth 
mentioning; i. e., his wax extractor. Novice, you 
ought to send and get one. I believe if you would 
make and try one, you would drop all others from 
your list as useless. Imagine an over-shot water 
wheel, the sides of the wheel of tin, and also the 
“dashes” inside, set angling to the axis of the wheel; 
| the “dashes” are about 2'5 inches wide; the outer 
rim of the wheel is covered with fine wire cloth, 
with a part of it hinged fora door. This wheel is 
enclosed in a tight box of wood (he would use tin, if 
making another), and steam is applied through a 
pipe, from a boiler on the stove. The comb to be 
made into wax is placed in the wheel, and the door 
fastened, the box cover put on, steam applied, and 
the wheel slowly turned by acrank. The wax falls 
on the dashes, and is chopped up fine; the steam 
melts it, and away it goes out of a pipe at one cor- 
ner of the box. Iam going to have one of them 
just as soon as I can, made after Mr. S8.’s improve- 
ments, for it is the best wax extractor Ihave ever 
seen. 

It would be too much to tell of all his useful arti- 
cles, among which are an uncapping table, a fruit 
“smasher,”’ ete.; and his excellent plum trees, a 
new variety, which Mr. S. has spent years and much 
money and care upon, to get them to grow from 
grafts from atree brought from the East, where it 
was a chance seedling. The “little Turk’’ (curculio) 
does not hurt them, and they bear such large, de- 
licious, yellow plums, as makes my mouth water to 
think of. WILL M. KELLOGG. 

Oquawka, Iil., Sept. 20, 1880. 


BEE HUNTING, 


| FEW days since, I was called off on business 
A about 7 miles, and, on my return home, I had 
—=—= to pass through 2 miles of timber land. I 
thought I would look for a bee tree. I soon saw 
some bees watering at a pond, and, after a few min- 
utes’ search, found their home in an oak. Next day 
they were nicely transferred to a Simplicity hive. 
Three days later they left their nice hive on the 
prairie, and started back to their leafy, forest home, 
3miles away; but, by the free use of dirt, chips, 
brush, and sticks, I brought them down and put 

' them back with an additional frame of hatching 
brood. They had three frames of brood, and two of 
honey, when they came out. I suppose they did not 
like the prairie country, and that was what made 
them act thus. B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Texas, Aug. 17, 1880. 








July 20th, Mr. Call dnd I took some queens to a 
couple of neighbors, some two miles out from our 
village. Mr. Wilcoxen got two, and as his were the 
last, we took a “bee line’ from his place for home. 
We had gone but a short distance, through a woods 

asture, when we noticed some bees taking water. 

Ve watched them a little while but did not find their 
home. Next day I went back and found them with 
but little trouble. Yesterday, Aug. 30th, I went 
over to help cut the tree, and get the bees. Mr. 
Wilcoxen claimed the honey as the tree was on his 
premises. The swarm was an early one of this sea- 
son. The hollow in the tree was 8 inches in the 
largest place, and was filled for over 7 feet. We 
took two large buckets full of sealed honey, mostly 
basswood. I got brood combs enough to fill 5 L. 
frames. Two of the combs in the tree were 5 feet in 
length. I brought the bees home to-day. As the 
swarm was so very large, | weighed it, and found I 
had el- ven and one-half lbs. of bees. How is that for 
“big’’? S. A. SHUCK. 

Bryant, Fulton Co., IL. Aug. 31, 1880. 
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dhe “Growlery,” : 





This department is to be kept for the benetit of those who are 
dissatistied; and when anything is amiss, I hope you will ** talk 
right out.’ As a rule, we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 


And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with himtwain. Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away.—MATT. Vv. 41, 42. 


'a person orders one of them, and pays you in ad- 


i¢7 N taking these sketches from real life, | 


and from real business transactions, as 

Ido, I trust no one will think I do it, 
with a view of showing how I am right, and 
everybody else wrong, nor by any means, 
with a view of telling how I have been ill- 
used ; but on the contrary I have been well- 
used, and feel thankful to you all, even the 
ones whose letters have appeared in these 
columns, for they have taught me excellent 
lessons. I feel as happy over these new dis- 
coveries (that are as wonderful to me, as 
to any of you) as I should over any new de- 


velopment just brought to light in the way | 


of honey plants. 
Many 
price lists, I find it does not work as well un- 


times, after putting a thing in the: 


der more extended tests as it did at first. | 


and in trying to remedy the difliculties, I 


often send you something a little different | 


from what the advertisement reads, and per- 
haps different from what you have had _ be- 
fore. I strive not to do this, for I dislike 
changes as much as anybody, but can not 
always avoid it. This spring we ran out of 


vance, to send them as you did me a frame 18'4 inch- 
es long and call it a lb. of bees. If you can’t send 
what is ordered, never send anything till you know 
if it can be used. W.R. L. 

June 12, 1880. 

I explained the matter as well as I could, 
plead that I was not to blame for the storm, 
and asked what would make the matter sat- 
isfactory. Ilere is the reply: 

Yours to hand, and I feel no better over that 
affair than I did at first, for the reason that you had 
no right to send me any such truck without writing 
me. I donot blame you forthe storm. You ask me 
why I did not brush the bees off. There were some 
bees on the comb (not half as many as you sent me 
last year), andI thought there was some brood in 
the comb, and I could see no queen, and that is the 
reason I did not shake them off. You ask what will 
satisfy me. I want a queen and eight ounces of bees, 
just the same as you sent me last year; and I want 


you to send it the first day of July or not atall. This 
will satisfy me; nothing more, nothing less. 
June 26, 1880. W.R.L. 


This was a pretty hard one. I had to send 
them all over again, when I had been doing 
him, as I thought, a kindness by the differ- 
ent package. I felt very much like being 
stubborn, but sent them along, in as nice 
shape as I knew how, and drew a long sigh, 
as I thought of the losses that came one way 
and another, until it really seemed, some 
days, as if our business would break down, 


unless the Lord interfered, and held it up. 


sections with a little honey in them to send | 


with + alb. of bees, and Will advised that 
we should send a full-size comb instead, es- 
pecially as it was so much easier to get the 
bees in the package. Nearly all our cus- 
tomers thanked us, and one or more offered 
to pay for the nice large comb, that often 
contained some brood too, even, when none 
was expected. One friend, however, you 
will see from the following letter, was not 
pleased. 

I was much disappointed in receiving from you a 
box 20x4, as an apology fora “lb. of bees and queen.” 
I never ordered “any such truck” from you, and 
how, in the name of common sense, you should send 
me such a thing will always be a mystery to me. 1 
supposed that I knew what I wanted, and if that 
box is anything like this cut (which I enclose), please 
get on your specs and tell me where the resem- 
blance is, 

Why did you net write me about it on the card 
you sent? Did you know that I had any hive that 
would take such a frame? You did not know, and 
cared less, It came here and J had no hive it would 
fit, and I undertook to make the best of it, but it 
was nouse. I set it up edgewise in an American 
hive, and a fearful gale of wind came from the 
north, with very heavy rain, and upset the hive, and 
the whole thing was lost. 

Had I known you were going to send such a thing, 
I could have been prepared and had a hive fitted for 
it. If that box, comb, and wire are worth anything 
to you, I willsend it back by express, you paying 
the charges, You may not be to blame in this mat- 
ter, as it may be some of your hands, for it seems 
incredible that you should go to the trouble of print- 
ing a cut like the one enclosed here, and then, when 


I guess he heard the prayer. Read: 

I received the package of bees all right, and there 
was double the bees that there was on that comb (to 
my view), and asplendid queen. I put them in a 
hive that I had prepared to put the pound of bees 
into, and they have gone to work all right. Now 
you have satisfied me. As I never worshiped gold, 
and you have satistied me, which is worth more than 
money, please write me what will satisfy you, and I 
will see if Ican doit. Had I known what you was 
going to send, it would have been all right. As it 
was, I had fixed a hive for the pound of bees, and 
the comb would not go intoit at all. Iam convinced 
that the comb is the best arrangement. Enclosed 
is a card; write me what will satisfy you, as I 
pride myself in not being outdone in fair dealing. 

July 7, 1880. We ie. Ess 

‘Well, I declare, truly the Lord does pro- 
vide,’ was my thought, and I thanked 
friend L., and told him if he would be so 
kind he might send me 4 price, 75c. 

You say you will be satisfied with 75c. Well, that 
is not enough. You satisfied me without any expec- 
tation of getting paid, which is more than the price 
of all the bees to me. Enclosed, please find $2.00— 
$1.50 for the bees, and 50c. for GLEANINGS for 6 
months. I rejoice to find an honorable man in this 
age of selfishness. W.R.L. 

July 16, 1880. 

And I, friend L., thank you for the lesson 
you have taught me, and rejoice to find that 
this is a better world than I thought, if it is 
met with the spirit that Christ taught when 
he uttered the words of our opening text. I 
feel that I know you, now, and you know 
me: and if we should have any future deal- 
ings, I think we can feel that we are old 
friends. May the kind Master help us all to 
get along with each other, in the way he in- 


‘tended us to live together. 





if 
ne 
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e ; ix | April 6th, 1880, he bought one Italian swarm which 
Doys Pepartment. | weighed 15 lbs., for I took them down from a fig 
a ope SY g @ | tree, and put them into a sheet, and weighed them. 
They have built 18 combs, 13x17 inches, but they are 
R. ROOT:—I am very young, and never had very cross. Whenever we get near them they sting 
any experience with bees in my life, until I us. My brother bought them from anegro man, 


bought one hive of black bees, a year ago 
this spring. 
tered two colonies. Last fall, I found one of my col- 
onies had no queen. I was at aloss what todo. I 
saw a man who told me that I could get an Italian 
queen of J. H. Nellis. so I sent to him and got one; 
I tell you she was a nice one. Well, there I was, 
with a queenless hive, and a queen, but how to get 
them together, I did not know. I went to work 


however, and got her introduced, and then got a_ 


frame of fdn. of a neighbor. In just 12 days, I 
looked at them, and the bees had the fdn. all capped 
with brood. She proved to be the best queen in the 
world, This spring she gave me a swarm on the lith 
of June, and one the 18th, and one the 19th. 
is that for high?’ My blacks gave me two swarms. 
I have 7 swarms now, besides one I bought this 
spring. They have not swarmed yet. 
JAMES H. CRAFT. 
Rockland, Sullivan Co., N. Y., July 5, 1880. 


Pretty well for “high,” for a boy, friend C. 
I hope you will have as much energy and 


zeal with your 7, as you did with your first | 
Remember what the Bible says about | 


few. 
those who are faithful with a few things. 


I ama boy 16 years old. I commenced to keep | 


bees three years ago, when I had one swarm and 
now have fifteen. Ten died during the winter. I 
had a swarm of bees this summer measuring about 
half a bushel. They alighted on the limb of a tree. 
I got about half of them intoa hive, with the queen, 
and they were coming out again so fast that I 
closed the entrance with a piece of wire cloth. 
rest of the bees, which I did not get. were flying 
about in great commotion in the air. I did not know 
what to do about the bees which were flying through 
the air, but thought I would get a queen from an- 
other hive, put herin a queen cage, and hang her 
up on the limb where the bees had swarmed. I had 
not had the other hive open more than two or three 
seconds before the bees which were flying through 
the air rushed for the hive. In about 15 minutes 
they were allin. I would like to know the reason 
why, asI have seen nothing of the kind in your 
A BC book or GLEANINGS. 

I made a pair of friend Faris’ plates, and proceed- 
ed to make fdn. according to your directions in the 
GLEANINGS. The fdn. came off all right, without 
sticking, but would crack into small pieces. Please 
tell me the reason. ANDREW 8S. MYERS. 

West Woodstock, Conn., July 17, 1880. 

It was rather an accident, I think, that 
caused the bees to rush into the hive you had 
just opened. They were flying about in a 
sort of lost condition probably, hardly know- 
ing where their queen was, but at the sight 
of the bees in the hive, they probably thought 
she must be in there, and so followed each 
other in.—Your sheets of fdn. cracked, I 
— say, because you had your wax too 

100. 


I have been keeping bees for the last eight years, 
and Iam now 21 years of age. Ihave also a step- 
brother, 13 years old, who is going into bee culture. 


They gave me two swarms, and I win- | 


“How | 


The 


and paid 25c for them. I will have to make another 
hive, for they have no more room in two hives. He 
put section boxes on them, but they would not work 
|inthem. We have not taken any honey from them, 
because they are rearing nothing but bees. It is the 
largest swarm of bees that I ever saw in my life. 

I have atested queen from Oliver Foster, for $1.50. 
| I put the queen into the hive at 2 o’clock, and at 6, I 
turned her loose, and not a bee balled her. The 
next morning I looked at her, and she was laying. 
That was the first queen that I ever introduced. 
When the queen came by mail, mother began laughb- 


| ing at me, and said that I was getting out of order, 


but I told her I was trying it. GEO. A. SHAFER. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 11, 1880. 

















|A LIFE PICTURE IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
| 


CHAPTER ONE. 

f AM afraid you will have to put this A BC schol- 
0 ar in the Growlery, if this thing continues a 
— few days longer. I go down to my farm early, 
every morning, and get back after dark. I live next 
door to the depot agent, a very amiable gentleman, 
and a most faithful officer of the Co. Tring at his 
door-bell every night, about 10 o’clock; the poor, 
over-tired man jumps up in alarm, and cries, ‘Who 
is that?’’--"Mr. Thompson, have the Italian bees 
come?’ This has been done four consecutive 
nights, and necessarily must be so, for Lleave di- 
rectly after breakfast in the morning, and Mr. 
Thompson is at the depot, which is some distance 
off, and the bees might starve there. I say he is an 
amiable gentleman, but Iam sure he ‘‘cusses’’ me, 
you, and Italian bees, in his heart, every night. 
Again Mr. Jim Ware is interested about them, by 
my lending GLEANINGS. He has ordered two queens 
of you by mail, and says he is going to subscribe for 
GLEANINGS, and buy A BC book, and have your 
Simplicity hive, &ec. Every morning, as I pass the 
block of buildings in which his store is, he cries at 
the top of his voice, as I rattle past in quick trot, in 
my one-horse wagon, “Brother Fontaine, have the 
Italian bees come?” “Not yet, brother Ware.” 
There are 4 brick stores in the block. All the mer- 
chants are interested by Ware’s talk, and at that 
early hour, when there are but few customers, they 
sit under their awnings facing the west, smoking 
their pipes and reading their papers. They look up 
and smile. Four miles on the road, I meet from J5 
to 20 gentlemen or more on horse-back, in buggies or 
wagons, that are coming into town. They all stop 
and ask if my Italian bees have come, for they pass 
by my house and have seen the hives. My dear sir, 
do end this state of things, and let me say -“Yes, 
| gentlemen; they have come.”’ In great haste - 

Wo. L. FONTAINE. 
Reidsville, N. C., July 20, 1880. 


CHAPTER TWO. 

Put me down in the Smilery. My Italian bees, or- 
dered on the &th, arrived safely on the night of the 
22d. I carried them to Leguria on the morning of 
the 23d, and introduced them without difficulty, hav- 

| ing fed them well with honey before uncaging them, 
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They went to work on the buckwheat and corn in 
an hour afterwards. Surely you must have put in 
more thanalb. of bees. Why, it was avery large 
swarm; and only 31 dead bees among them. Both 


{ 
| brown bee, with a considerable sprinkling of the 


hives answer very well, though I like the chaff hive | 


the best. On the 24th, they were bringing in large 
quantities of pollen, showing that the queens had 
laid. I gave them honey every morning, so as to 
push them forward. Bro. Ware’s two queens have 
arrived safe, and been introduced successfully. 


| Still the mystery has not been solved. 


There is more talk among the farmers here about 
the same queen can propagate the Italian, Hybrid, 


getting Italian bees, than about the presidential 
election. Wa. L. FONTAINE. 
Reidsville, N. C., July 27, 1880. 
Morau:—<Although one ig om not to com- 
plain very much if he gets his bees in 12 
days after the order is sent, the above little 
sketch indicates how much anxiety, trouble, 
and possibly unkind thoughts and words 
would be saved. if supply dealers would 
make arrangements to have such goods as a 
general thing sent off the very day the order 
is received. My friends, let us get up a 
friendly strife, if that is the proper word, in 
seeing who will be most prompt in filling or- 
ders another season. And, by the way, sup- 
pose we commence now, this minute. 


| and brown bees? Here is your nut to crack. 


The | 


first letter or postal card you get after you | 


read this, answer so quickly that your cor- 
respondent will be pleasantly surprised. If 
you have to go some distance to the post- 
oftice, carry some cards in your pocket, and 
answer your letters before you leave the 
office. Never put a letter away saying you 
will think about it, or you will answer it 
sometime when you feel more like it. I 
have had a great deal of experience in being 
obliged to decide in regard to difficult mat- 
ters at once, andIam satisfied that it is 
about as well to decide at once, and havea 
matter finished up, as it is to wait, and have 
it burdening your mind. I would rather de- 
cide wrong once ina while, than to have 
several things on my mind which I feel all 
the while ‘tought to be seen to.”” All the 
advertisements in all the bee journals can 
not equal the single one of promptness. 
£0 
SOME FACTS aAnouT THE AR 


—= 


KANSAS 


AST winter, I purchased two hives of bees from 
a neighbor, who has been keeping them for 
the last 30 years, in the old, box style, with no 

variations. 

never been within 30 miles of us, until this summer 
when we procured some queens; and of a certainty, 
the colonies I bought were what is known as the 
common Hlack bee, or | would better say, perhaps, 
as your correspondent, friend G. B. Peters, desig- 
nates them in Sept. No. of GLEANINGS, the “brown” 
bee. Early in the spring, we noticed three kinds of 

Hees in each hive, for which we, my son and I, could 

not account. This teing contrary to the teachings 

of the A BC and GLEANINGS, my son procured one 
of each kind, and forwarded to friend Novice, re- 
questing his judgment of the quality of each, and 


An Italian bee, so far as I know, has | 


full Italian and hybrids in the same hive, we almost 
came to the conclusion that we had some wonderful 
queens indeed. . 

A few days after receiving friend Root’s card, I 
chanced to take up GLEANINGS (July No.), and no- 
ticed the article from Jerome Wiltse, which satisfied 
me that he knew what he was writing about, and 
that he had some of the same identical race of bees. 
Can the fath- 
ers in “Beeology” teach us of the A B C class, how 


What 
say you to this, friend Peters? The becs of these 
mixed colonies are muck larger and more active and 
industrious than those of the other stands of the 
brown race, and as honey gatherers I do not doubt 
but they are equal to the genuine Italian or any 
of the fancy races. If they defend themselves from 
the moth equally as well as the Italian, I rather 
think they will be superior in other qualities. 
R. A. BETAUNE, M. D. 

snyder, Ashley Co., Ark., Sept. 14, 1880. 

Inasmuch as almost every queen that 
meets a common drone produces some bees 
that have all the marks of a full blooded 
Italian, I cannot see where the mystery is, 
friend B. Although Italian bees haven’t been 
within 30 miles of you to your knowledge, I 
am pretty sure you will find pretty much all 
the bees in the woods, as cea as those in the 
box hives in your vicinity, show the Italian 
— just as those you tound in that hive 

id. 


Humbugs ¢ dwindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 





We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
—— care will be at all times maintained to prevent injustice 
yeing done any one. 


MRS. COTTON. 
Wf REMARKED last month, that we had 
«not heard from her for some time; but 
now comes the old circular of her won- 
derful book again, from several sources, all 
at once. It would seem that no one should 
send money in answer to such preposterous 
claims. Ilere it is: 
A NEW BOOK! 


BEE KEEPING FOR PROFIT. 

I have carefully prepared and written a Practical 
Work on Bee-Keeping, with the above title. 

This Work is the result of nearly twenty-five years 
practical experience with bees, and a close study of 
their habits and requirements. 

The work teaches a new system of Bee Manayement, 
and renders Bee Keeping safe and profitable. 

Every one who has a farm or garden should now 
keep bees, at least one or more swarms to furnish 
honey for the use of the family. ‘There is no great- 
er luxury than nice white honey in snow white 


, comb. This best of all sweets is now brought with- 


not letting him know that they were taken from the 


same hive. Here are his words: “One bee, I would 
decide to be full Italian; the rest hybrid.” 


there were three queens in each hive. Knowing that 
hy far the greater portion of the workers were the 


This | 
made the matter worse, for we could not believe | 


in the reach of every one who has a spot of land 
large enough to set a hive of Bees. 

By the new system of Bee Management taught in 
this book, 


SWARMING IS CONTROLLED, 
no increase by swarming unless desired, but the 
bees all work in the boxes storing box honey, in- 
stead of swarming out. 
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TWO HUNDRED POUNDS OF BOX HONEY 


from a swarm of bees in one year, in localities where | 


forty pounds by other methods is considered a large 
yield 
NO LOSS OF BEES IN WINTER. 


Bees wintered safely on the same stands they oc- 
cupy through the summer. 


GREAT PROFIT IN FEEDING BEES. 
It pays to feed bees, as well as our domestic ani- 
mals, cows, sheep, etc. 
NO LOSS BY BEES ROBBLNG, NO LOSS BY THE BEE MOTH. 


Complete instructions for making Controllable 
Hives, Glass Honey Boxes, and all Fixtures required 


in the New System of Bee Management, taught in | 


the book. In short, complete and comprehensive 
instructions are given in this book on every point 
connected with the successful and profitable man- 
agement of Bees. So plain are the instructions that 
every intelligent person, though not acquainted 
with bees, can readily understand and appl 

to bee keeping successfully and profitably. 


THE BOOK IS HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


At the request of distant friends, my photograph | 


appears in this book. 

The book will be sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of One Dollar. 

Money in Registered Letters or by Money Order at 
my risk. However small the amount sent by Mail, 


always Register your let er, or send a Money Order. | 


Every postmaster is obliged to Register any letter, if 
tendered the Reyistering fee, which is ten cents, in ad- 
dition to the regular postage, or thirteen cents in all. 

Address, MRS. LIZZIE E. COTTON, 
West GORHAM, Cumberland Co., Maine. 


The circular is substantially the same as 


the one sent out four or five years ago, only | 


that, this time, she promises her photograph. 
I have several times before mentioned that 
we sent the money promptly, but have never 
received any book. If anybody ever finds 
that such a book ever comes into existence, 

I hope they will send me a copy, and, if it is 
not too long, we will have it printed in 
GLEANINGS. Haven't we a subscriber near 
West Gorham, that can go there and get the 
book without losing his dollar? 


<> 








BEE STINGS AND RHEU MATISM. 





DO THE STINGS PROVE A REMEDY OR TO THE CON- 
TRARY ? 





tions on page 441, September GLEANINGS, 
— according to number as asked. 
Ist.—Am 29 years old. 
2nd.—Have been keeping bees 12 years. 
3rd.—Never had the rheumatism. 
4th.—Ditto. 


cal ERE are answers to friend Lemmon’s ques- , 


5th.—From 1,000 to 2,000 stings per year by actual | 


tally, A bee sting used to swell in my flesh fearfully. | 
Now I have got so used to it as never to know [ have 
been stung, except for a few seconds. 
WILL M. KELLOGG. 
Oquawka, IIl., Sept. 18, 1880. 
P. S.—Friend Lemmon, you need not expect any an- 
swers from our lady bee-keepers; that first question 
dashes all hopes of that. ee 8 es 


Ist.—Am 75 years old. 


~—Have been bee-keeping 5 years. Had rhcuma- 
tism before engaging in bee-keeping. 
3d.—Stinging time makes no difference, but I grow 
gradually worse by age. Iam able to take care of 
46 swarms. 
5th.—I get about 500 stings per season. 
Iam glad Mr. Lemmon has interested himself in 


y them | 


| relation to the effect of bee stings on the human 
| system. Noman has been more exercised on the 
| subject thanI have. I had exema (salt rheum) to 
such a degree as to be unable to walk, and was con- 
fined at home nearly all winter. While preparing 
my bees for winter, I got a great many stings, and 
the complaint became much worse. My friends laid 
it tostings. The doctor thoughtit only aggravated 
_it. I wrote to several, Doolittle and yourself includ- 
| ed. Doolittle said he had exema before he kept bees, 
| but had had nonesince. Ihave hadrheumatism for 
12 or 14 years, slightly at first, but it has been in- 
| creasing slowly (chronic) with age. Now it is difti- 
cult for me to get about. N. A. PRUDDEN, 
Ann Arbor Mich., Sep. 16, 1880. 


Ist.--My age is 52. 

2d.--I have been handling bees for 15 years. 

3d.—-I was afflicted with rheumatism before I be- 
gan to keep bees and I don’t think stings do me any 
good. 

5th.--I don't think I get more than 15 stings dur- 
ing the honey season. M. M. CALLEN, 

Moravia, Appanoose Co., iowa, Sept. 11, 1880, 





Ist.--I am over 60 years old. 

2d.— Have kept bees over 20 years. 

3d.— Have been afllicted with rheumatism for 15 
years, and remain the same. Stinging does me no 
good whatever. 

5th.—On two or three occasions, I have been 
covered with bees, and perhaps stung 5) times a 
minute. It certainly does menogood. B. B. TONey. 

Otwell, Pike Co., Ind., Sept. 18, 1880. 


Tam 24 years old, and have had the care of bees 
| for 10 or more years. I have never had rheumatism 
except after taking off honey and introducing 
queens, and rest always cures that. I seldom get 
stung. But once ina while I pinch them, and they 
sometimes crawl up my legs. I generally give such 
to understand that I ‘‘am no bee hive.” 

LEROY VAN KIRK. 

Washington, Pa., Sept. 1, 1880. 


The above seems to indicate that stings 


_have no effect either one way or the other, 


unless it is to aggravate the disease by ir- 
ritation, just about as severe work would do. 
Very likely, in some cases, the sting might 
' give relief as a counter-irritant, in exactly 
| the same way as the application of a blister 
would do. 


OUR OWN APIARY, FACTORY, AND 
HONEY FARM. 





JIT E weather has been so exceedingly dry, 
ft that work in the apiary has been pretty 
| 

dull, except where we have fed to get 
young queens fertilized and laying. The 
Cyprian and Iloly Land queens show, by 
their progeny. as last month, that they are 
only average Italians, and nothing more, so 
far as we can see. The Holy Land queens 
are so much crosser than Italians and Cy- 
prians, that one istempted to think they get 
those whitish bands, by an admixture of 
Egyptian blood, and from what I have been 
told in regard to the Egyptians, it seems to 
me they are very much like them. The hard- 
est colony I ever got hold of, that is when I 
tried to subdue them by smoke, was one of 


| 


our Holy-Land stocks, and neighbor Blakes- 
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lee makes a similar report in regard to the 
bees of a Holy-Land queen I sold him. This 
cross stock of ours, however, does not pro- 
duce bees differing in looks, from the ordi- 
nary Italians, or at the least very little. The 
one that produces bees with the white rings 
of down has a very gentle progeny, so it may 
be that not all fists Land bees are cross. 
Ilow do others find them ? 
SIMPSON AND SPIDER PLANTS DURING A 
DROUGHT. 

While every thing else is almost dried up, 
these two plants are furnishing honey still 
right along. The Spider Plants are still in 
ec every morning, and the number of 
flowers produced each day is scarcely less 
than it wasa month ago; but the yield of 
honey is quite sensibly increased by the 
light showers we have had once or twice. 
Irrigation would doubtless give an immense 
yield of honey with this plant. Below are 
some reports from different localities : 

THE SPIDER PLANT IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES. 

The Spider Plants, of which you sent me the seed, 
are very fine, and some of them are in flower at this 
time, and produce an abundant supply of honey or 
nectar. I have called the attention of those who 
seemed to doubt the statement in GLEANINGS, and 
they have invariably admitted that your statement 
was not an exaggeration of the value of the plant. 

Port Jefferson, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1880. H. L. MOGER. 


My Spider Plants have just commenced blooming. 
The large drops of honey are there every morning, 
for a fact. GEORGE EBELL. 

Baker City, Oregon, Aug. 19, 1880. 





The Spider Plant has been in bloom for 2 months, 
and I tried your dipper on the nectar; I shall plant 
a good patch next year. B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Tex., Aug. 17, 1880. 


From the 5-cent package of Spider Plant seed ob- 
tained from you, I got only 9% plants. They 
menced blooming the latter part of June, and are 
still blooming. I never saw anything produce so 
much honey in a single flower. Great drops form 
before dark. The bees work on it until nearly dark, 
and then again early next morning. Sometimes 
some of the flowers do not seem to have any honey, 
when others have a large drop, which drops off on 
the ground when shaken. HN. BE. Fox. 

Tribulation, McDonald Co., Mo., Sept. 9, 1880. 


{got 12 plants from the 5-cent package of seed 
which you sent me, and they began to bloom July 
10th. The drops of honey were there so large, that 
they frequently dropped out upon the leaves. I 
watched it closely every morning, but never a bee 
touched it for a week, though they were thick on 
the cucumbers within 30 feet. 1 took a shingle one 
morning, and stuck it into a pile of Italians that 
were hanging out, and got it covered with bees, and 
carried them to the plants, and got a few to light on 
the flowers, and they stuck to them closely after 
that. My best plant is now 4 feet high, and has 
branches 2 feet long. Ihave not seen a drop of hon- 
ey on them for 3 weeks, but the reason is the bees 
get there before it is light enough to see the honey. 
I have given each plant about a gallon of water daily 
for the last 3 weeks, so as to have it mature the seed 
which is beginning to ripen. C. T. SMITH. 

O'Fallon, Ill., Aug. 16, 1880. 


com- | 


I want to ask your opinion of the way my bees 
treat the Spider Plant. The plants are very fine in- 
deed, and the large drops of nectar, at present writ- 
ing, are to be gathered morning and evening; but, 
with a few exceptions now and then, the bees do not 
notice the honey in the plant at all, but they just 
fairly swarm around the stamen part of the flower, 
and scem to be gathering pollen, while the nectar is 
allowed to go to waste. Why is this? Would you 
supply pollen artificially? The bees are storing hon- 
ey very rapidly from the cotton bloom, and I 
thought this explained the neglect of the Spider 
Plant. The plants are very fine, being about 6 feet 
high, and set 3 feet apart each way, and the branch- 
es are so woven together as to make a perfect mat 
of flowers. I am unwilling to see it neglected, if 
there is any remedy. Bees do not gather pollen I 
believe in the evening, but they buzz around this 
flower just as they do in the morning, with that 
pleasant hum which indicates a good flow of honey, 
and still leave the honey ungathered. I would like 
to hear your opinion on this subject, as I had intend- 
ed to have at least '% acre of Spider Plants next 
year. F. N. WILDER. 

Forsyth, Ga., Aug. 19, 1880. 


The strange phenomena you mention are 
caused, I think, by the fact that your bees 
find plenty of honey from other blossoms, 
but a scarcity of pollen. With a larger area 
of Spider plants, I think you would find bees 
enough on hand to gather every drop of hon- 
ey as fast as it is secreted. 


Since my Spider Plant has ripened, I find it grow- 
ing allaround me. It has been growing in this sec- 
tion no one knows how long. Itound it at one house 
growing right in the bec-yard, but no one had ever 
noticed any bees on it. lhave saved quite a quanti- 
ty of seed, and have scattered a great many in out- 
of-the-way places. I intend to give it a big trial 
next year, and see if my bees will attack it. Bees 
have done nothing this year in this section, in conse- 
quence of the very warm winter, Kk. P. JOHNSON. 

Smithville, Ga., Sept. 5, 1880. 


FERTILIZERS FOR SPIDER PLANTS. 

I had one acre of the Spider Plant, all growing 
nicely very early in May, and, after going over my 
corn with a compost of bone-dust, ashes, plaster, 
and salt, I thought it would start them so nicely, 
that I would go over them with the same; so I did. 
To my surprise, it killed every plant. I tell you, for 
aspell it was hard to tell whether [ belonged in the 
Growlery or Blasted Hopes, or both. 


Tekonsha, Mich., July 20, 1880. M. G. HAKES. 


GATHERING SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 

As the flowers of the Spider Plant blossom 
each day, the seed also ripens in the same 
way, and the only way to gather it is to go 
around every = or two, after the seeds get 
so ripe as to shell off ase! and shell them 
into a tin pan or pail. In this way a boy or 
girl of 10 years will gather a pailful of seed 
a day easily. We shall be able to furnish 
the seed this season for not over a dollar a 
Ib. Demand and supply will likely settle about 
a fair price. I think a lb. without doubt 
would furnish plenty of plants for an acre. 
It grows nicely on any good corn ground. 
We gather the most of the Simpson seed by 
shaking the branches over a large, tin dish- 
pan. At the close of the season, the stalks 
are gathered and threshed. Catnip, hoar- 
hound, and motherwort seed are por: ane by 
girls in the same way,—shaking the branches 
over a large dish-pan, and then separating 
a sieve. 
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FRIEND JEFFREY’S IDEAS ABOUT | 
QUEEN REARING, ETC. | 


| 


A “PALK"’ FROM A REAL, LIVE BEE-MAN. 


HAVE just been looking over GLEANINGS, and I | 
see, on p. 333 of this month, that A. W. K. | 
speaks of two queens of retarded development, | 

and those insignificant, flat, and ill-shapen cells, and | 
dark, small queens. Yes, I guess so too, or know so 

for certain from the last 4 years’ experience in 
Italian queen rearing. 

JUDGING OF QUEENS AND QUEEN CELLS BY THEIR 

LOOKS. 

In 1877, a number of my friends (bee-keepers) 
wanted queens from a very nice queen that I owned, 
and I saved every cell. When I found a little, dark, 
waspy-looking thing, she generally stayed in a na- 
cleus till I had a cell to take her place, and every 
time they left a good supply of eggs, and not often 
some of the combs were put into other hives to help 
keep up their strength. No one liked them; but, 
being of the thick-headed class myself, 1 noted 
these instances to be used at some time, if I wanted 
them, and concluded they were evidences that the 
Italians were like fowls of two colors, which are 
just as likely to throw one away as “‘tother,”’ but 
“taint allurs’ one way. These variations, in most 
cases, are possessed of some very desirable qualities, 
and those qualities seem to be very apt to be perpet- 
uated if carefully handled. In 1878, | had one of 
these sports that was of a jet andshiny black. I had 
raised fully 100 qu2ens from her mother, all of them 
satisfactorily uniform except her. She mated and 
laid i{ke an extra good one, and lived a week or twoin 
laying order till I bad aspare cell, when I went to 
kill her; but she got away and stayed awhile longer 
in existence. I finally caught her to show to a 
friend, and intended to make sure of her extermina- 
tion, but she flew away again and went back into 
the hive, and by the time I next looked, her brood | 
was hatching, and they were the lightest, brightest, | 
and gentlest bees I ever saw; but, just as I began 
to like her, she got up and went off, I ‘do no whar.”’ 
Now I have another, the daughter of an imported 
queen, and I don’t believe one person in 100 would 
take herasagift. She is, in fact, too homely to 
live; but she is as prolific as she is homely, and her 
bees are just as handsome as any need be. This is 
the fifth case I have had a chance to notice in two 
years. 

QUEENS THAT KEEP LAYING DAUGHTERS IN THE 

HIVE WITH THEM. 

By the way, how about that $10.00 for the daughter 
of animported queen raised in the hive with her 
mother? We can just fill that order “just you bet.” | 
T'litell you how. About two weeks ago, I opened a | 
hive containing an imported queen (it belonged to a | 
neighbor of mine), to get some brood; and, on the | 
second comb looked over, I saw a laying queen. I, 
caught her, and clipped her wings short off to keep 
her athome. We then looked over the 3d and 4th 
combs to tind some brood just to suit, but without 
success. The 5th comb was fdn. that had been in 
about a week, and there was another fertile queen, 
caught in the act of laying; and, on close examina- 
tion, I found the cell she came from. ‘How is that 
for high?’’ Also I know of 4 different queens, more 
than 3 days old, found in the hives, with their moth- 
ers, which were all good, strong, prolific queens. 
What do you say to that? There were others that | 


= 








| facts, and I know whereof I speak. 


saw every case, so “In the mouths of two or three 
witnesses,”” etc. 

Now about those flat and ill-shapen queen-cells: I 
have flattened some on purpose to see what the ef- 
fect would be, but it did not have much effect, un- 
less smashed flat enough to kill. 

HOW FAR DO QUEENS GO FOR FERTILIZATION? 

On p. 336, this month’s GLEANINGS, I notice from 
what you say to G. H. McGee, that you, like many 


| others, believe that the mating is done less than 40) 
| miles off, and I say a great deal less; in the majority 
| or cases, less than 40 rods from the hive. 
| at least 6 witnesses besides myself who can testify 
| to one case less than 40 ft. from the hive. 


There ure 


We also 
know of some more that must have been close home. 
For three years queens have been raised within half 
a mile of from 6 to 13 very strong, black stocks, that 
raised thousands of drones, and out of about 150 
queens only 3 have been known to miss-mate. Of 
over 75 queens raised witbin 14 mile of from 11 to 
15 strong, black stocks in box hives, only one was 
known to miss-mate. Have plenty of drones in 
every nucleus, and I'll warrant you the young 
queens don’t go far from home for fertilization. 
QUEENS LOST IN THE MAILS. 


I see in your note on page 346, in answer to R. L. 
M., that you infer that the queen might have mis- 
carried or lost in the mails. I could give you facts 
concerning an employee of Uncle Sam’s, who is of 
the lordly opinion that people that don’t think as he 
does are of no account, and have no right to live. I 
have seen him take pains to throw the mail bag, 
when it had queens in it, with more than necessary 
force, and through his care (?) one cage was split, 
and the queen and bees lost; but he don’t do so 
“some more now,’’ though there are too many that 
like to do such things, just for fun, to plague some- 
body. 

MUST THE BEES OF A PURE QUEEN NECESSARILY BE 
ALL ALIKE? 

If A breeds a light strain, and it is strong blooded, 
and B has a dark strain producing dark drones, and 
it is equally strong blooded, a cross of the two, ina 
great many cases, will cause a variable worker pro- 
geny, that will show from the very light, clear yel- 
low tothe dark, copper brown, and will make 99 in 
100 declare they are hybrids; yet they are Simon- 
pure. This is the law with everything else, and 
when I say it’s the same with bees, 1 state simple 
Try it faithful- 
ly, and facts will prove the truth. Ihave seen these 
apparently black workers put on the window, and 
they would show good, tull-width, copper-colored 
bands, and more than one disputant has owned up 
after a good thorough examination. Variableness 
is to be expected in everything that is parti-colored, 
and strong blood will tell both ways indisputably 
sure. H. L. JEFFRFY. 

Woodbury, Conn., July 10, 188). 


The idea friend J. advances in regard to 
pure bees being differently colored is one 
that is occupying considerable attention of 
late. As itis quite certain that the queens 
in Italy do not produce bees all just alike, 
why should we be so desirous to have them 
do so here? Without doubt, by selection in 
breeding, we can come pretty near to it, but 
what would be the object, when we might 
just as well breed from those that would 
gather most honey instead? 
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THE HONEY CROP IN WESTERN MIS-— 
SOURI, ETC, 





(A UR yield of honey bas been solely confined to 
(}). the linden, or basswood. Fruit bloom and 
early flowers only afforded food for the bees 
and young brood. By judicious distribution of sur- 
plus in some of the hives, we were able to keep the 
queens busy and stocks flourishing without much | 
extra feeding during the month of May. Some few 
colonies cast swarms, but white clover yielded only 
ascant subsistence, and, up to the 10th of June, our 
best colonies showed a daily increase of only a sin- 
gle pound in weight,—the very strongest only 1‘. lb. 
THE VALUE OF BASSWOOD AS A HONEY PLANT. 

On the 10th of June, the linden flowers opened, | 
and for ten days furnished the most abundant yield 
ever known. The average increase of each one of 
my 80 colonies during that time was 7!4 lbs. per day. 
After June 20th, they at once dropped to 4', lbs., 
then to 3—2—1—0 of increase, and have added noth- 
ing to their stores since; indeed they have actually 
fallen behind,—a favorite colony weighing to-day 10 | 
Ibs. less than it did July Ist. In short, the basswood 
has furnished our only surplus. I have extracted | 
upwards of 3,000 lbs., and taken 565 lbs. of section 
box honey. The sections have all been sold for lic | 
per lb., and some of the extracted for 12':c. Here- | 
tofore, the home market has been partially supplied 
with honey from farmers, or fence-corner honey 
raisers; by which I mean those persons who set 
their bee hives in some out of the way place, and 
never look to them except to rob them. The sad 
experience of the past two years has removed that 
source of competition, and nice, comb honey sells 
readily to dealers for lic. 

Some years we have a good yield of honey in the 
fall, sumac, golden rod, and Spanish needle being 
the source of supply, each in its turn, in favorable 
seasons, furnishing excellent forage for a couple of 
weeks. Buckwheat never amounts to much in this 
latitude, while catnip, smartweed, and the late as- 
ters always furnish something. During the grass- 
hopper year, our bees did not swarm until Aug. and 
Sept., and then collected sufficient stores for win- 
ter. I notice inquiries about honey from corn, and 
my testimony is adverse to it. Hundreds of acres 
of corn now in bloom are around us, and are full of 
bees, but still no surplus comes to the hives. If | 
corn tassle produced honey, surely some of it could 
be found. 

SECTION BOXES AND SEPARATORS. 


NY 


Surely the 1 lb. section box is a perfect success. 
Our dealers give united testimony to the beauty and 
ready sale of the honey. And here let me say that I 
have entirely discarded separators. Out of nearly 
six hundred boxes, I have only had two united by 
the comb, and that was when one of the starters 
had fallen down. Heretofore, I have been troubled | 
by bees building one comb thicker than another, 
and causing it to project or bulge into the adjoining | 
section; but such has not been the case this year. 
The great activity of the bees during the abundant | 
yield of linden honey undoubtedly had something to | 
do with it, but I was careful to have my starters | 
reach from the top, very nearly to the bottom of | 
each section, cutting them in the shape of a key- 
stone, and attaching them to the top piece with wax, | 
before putting the section box together. I use no 
rosin and have had but a single one out of 600 fail. | 
The machine for inserting starters is simply the fin- 


gers; the receptacle for the melted wax, atin pie- 
plate adjusted at aconvenient height in front of 
you, witha burning lamp underneath; a board on 
your lap with afew dozen starters and an equal 
number of top pieces thereon completes your outfit. 
You can just touch the top of the starter to the 
melted wax, and place it erect and firm on the top 
piece ina “double quick.”’ It is surprising to note 
the short time required to adjust 100 of them. I be- 
lieve, if bees can reach the starter without climbing, 
that they will make the combs equal. In upwards 
of 500 out of nearly 600, they have furnished sectious 
weighing a little over 1 1lb.; a few, 1 Ib. and 1 ©z.; 
and a very few a trifle more; not one weighed 1'4 Ib. 
I glassed a few for sumples, but could not glass all, 
and the only advantage of a separator would be to 
enable them all to be glassed; while the disadvan- 
tages are expense, trouble, and diminution of 
product. 
DECOYS FOR CATCHING SWARMS. 

I noticed in one of your numbers a device for in- 
ducing swarms to alight in a gourd shaped log, cov- 
ered with refuse wax and rosin, and suspended in, 
or under, a tree in their vicinity. As this looked 
feasible, I took a couple of Indian clubs which my 
son had brougkt from the academy, and besmeared 
them as directed. I adjusted them conveniently in 
my apiary, and felt sure they very much resembled 
a clustered swarm. Of course, I expected every 
new swarm to go straight to one of them and clus- 
ter. Your correspondent had so written. But my 
bees were not so simple. I have had nearly tifty 
swarms issue,—sometimes eight or ten in a day, 
and sometimes two or more at atime, but “nary” 
swarm went to either of said decoys. So please 
mark said device unsubstantiated. 

S. W. SALISBURY. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 21, 1880. 
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position to the Growlery. [think I shall venture to give names 
in full here. 





AKE me right out of Blasted Hopes at once, and 
|" put me in the Smilery, or some other cheerful 
place, for I have to-day had a genuine, Simon- 
pure, bona-fide, natural swarm of bees, the first one 
for two years; and it was from a stock, too, that I 
divided only last week. I could not believe it was so, 
until I had fully examined the parent stock. The 
cultivated honey plants begin to tell sure. 
A. A. FRADENBURG. 
Port Washington, O., Aug. 17, 1880. 


Novice! you old beeswax! what did you put me in 
“Blasted Hopes” for? I’ve not “Made Bee Culture 
A Failure.’”” Honey crop a failure, not me. Since 
that date, the bees have filled their hives, and 


| stored considerable in prize boxes. It has been 


rainy for the last ten days, but, should it clear up 
warm, we may reasonably expect more honey. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill, Sept. 8, 1880, 

IThumbly beg pardon, my friend, but you 
know we must have somebody inthe Blasted 
Hopes, and I thought the rest might feel 
better, to have so distinguished and capable 
aperson as yourself in theircompany. ‘*M1s- 
ery loves ———” you know. I think the re- 
port you send this time will do very well for 
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the Smilery; and perhaps this will make | 
amends for my past indiscretion in putting | 
you in Blasted Hopes; will it not? 





| 
. - : | 
HOW TO UTILIZE A POUND OF BEES, | 


AND A HINT ON INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


HE three queens shipped on the 28th came 
through all right. The pound of bees accom- 
—_ panying them were so well supplied with prov- 
ender that they built several pieces of comb in the 
cage while on the way, and had sugar left. They 
came on the 6 P.M express, and before dark I brush- 
ed a hybrid colony off its combs into the grass, and 
let the pound of bees and their queen have sole pos- 
session of hive and brood during the night, while the 
hybrids clustered in the grass, with only the starry 
heavens to protect them. By morning the Italians 
had accepted the situation, and the return of the 
queenless colony created no disturbance. 

I gave Dr. Hall one of the remaining queens, and 
now had only one left to care for. I removed the 
queen from a populous black colony and inverted 
the cage over the frames, where I left the queen un- | 
til the next morning. I then liberated her and clos- | 
ed the hive for an hour, when I found my queen | 
in the midst of a ball as large as a turkey’s egg. 
I then recaged her until evening, when I brush- 
ed the whole colony off its combs and into the 
grass, as I did the hybrids before. The Italian | 
queen was liberated among them at once, and all re- 
mained out over night. They were returned to the 
hive the next morning, and I have had no further 
trouble. This manner of introducing queens is an | 
old one with me, and by far the most successful way. 

The year 1880, thus far, has been an unfortunate 
one for bee-keepers in Southern Kansas. Dry weath- | 
er has prevented a yield of honey, and bee-keepers 
who do not feed their stock will come out at the * lit- 
tle end of the horn”’ next spring. 

W. McKAy DOUGAN. 

Independence, Montgomery Co., Kan., Sept. 12, *80. 


Many thanks, friend D. You have struck 
an idea I never thought of before. It is 
true, I have made bees stop balling their 
queens by shaking them off their combs in- 
to an empty hive, but your plan of shaking 
them in the grass at night, so that the new 
comers will have time to occupy the combs 
before they get in is a decided novelty, and I 
have no doubt but that it will work beauti- 
fully. 








><. 
MEETING BETWEEN THE DRONE AND 
QUEEN. 





A VERY FULL ACCOUNT FROM AN EYE WITNESS. 





2 CAN not say whether the following account 

corresponds with that given in “A BC of Bee 
—= Culture” or not, as I never saw that book; but 
I will give it to you as I sawit, and you can com- 
pare them yourself. When I first saw the queen of 
which I will write, she was on the alighting board, 
and [thought perhaps she had come out for her 
wedding flight; so I stood by to watch her. NowlI 
might say right here, that she had been given to 
this hive of bees, in the cell, 12 hours before she 
hatched; or, I gave her to them at night, and in the 
morning I found the cell torn open on the side, and, 





| towards the ground very rapidly. 


on farther examination, found the queen all right; 
that is, I found her alive, but her wings looked 


| somewhat torn and cropped, and this is the reason 


that I could follow her so well in her flight. I was 
also assisted by a good pair of target glasses. When 
she went into the air, she flew very slowly at first, 
and did not rise more than 30 or 40 ft. high. She cir- 
cled around just over the hive three or four times 
before she was joined by the drones. They joined 
the circle on the opposite side from the queen, and 
kept that up for several seconds. Then, all at once, 
the queen shot out to the right, and across the cir- 
cle. When she had about reached the center, she 
was joined by a drone from somewhere on the oppo- 
site side of the ring. As they came nearer each 
other, they kept whirling around each other as if 
they were carried up ina whirlwind, their circles 
coming closer and closer together, until they min- 
gled in complete confusion. For one instant they 
whirled together as though they were one. The 
next their heads were in opposite directions. One 
body seemed to be revolving in one direction, and 
the other in another. In this position, they came 
When within 
about 15 ft. of the ground they separated, the queen 
shooting outward and upward, carrying with hera 
white thread-like appendage. I did not watch her, 
but turned my attention to the drone. He did not 
fly away, as lexpected, but came directly to the 
ground. Poor fellow; he was used up. Although I 
upset one bee hive, and knocked the cover off from 
another, and pretty nearly dislocated my neck over 
grape vines, I never lost sight of the drone, for he 
fell within ten ft. of me. He caught just above the 
ground on a weed, but fell off. He made two or 
three tumbles first one way, and then the other, 
then tried to stand on his head; but he seemed to 
have lost his balance, for he could not stand at all; 


| so he rolled over in the ditch, curled up, kicked 


first one leg and then with the other, and died. I 
am keeping his body as a relic for his posterity. 
W.C. HOWARD. 
Chelsea, Iowa, Sept. 13, 1880. 
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CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPING, 
No. 4. 











this State, as they do not hold enough honey to- 

be worth 25c, which is the smallest change that 
is plenty here; and, as Californians are very careful 
about paying too much merely for the looks of a 
thing, we thought best to make our smallest sec- 
tions large enough to hold about 1%; Ibs., so as to 
sell readily for the aforesaid 25-cent piece. I also 
think that a 35-cent box and a 5(-cent box would be 
quite salable. 

We have been trying our hand at making thin fdn. 
for sections, out of the whitish-yellow wax we get 
here, and I tell you we can almost see through it. 
We ajso find that fdn. run 12 ft. to the Ib. is suitable 
for brood frames when put on wires. In order to 
make my 5-inch mill more handy, we take off the 
wooden top bar, and it works better without it. 

We have tested the queen nursery to put over the 
frames, to our utter satisfaction, and pronounce it 
a splendid failure. The broad frame of cages is also 
a failure, unless we keep a card of unsealed larvic 
on each side of it, to induce the bees to come close 
to it, so as to keep it from chilling during the very 
cool nights here. 


t DO not think 4x4 sections exactly suitable for 
i 
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The Lippia nodifora is growing stronger and 
spreading farther every day, and is covering the 
ground with a perfect mat of green foliage decora- 
ted with a multitude of small, white flowers. It is 
now yielding honey constantly but slowly. 

Instead of sending for tested queens last spring, 
when we wished to Italianize our bees, we Sent to 
J.D. Enas, of Napa Co., Cal., for 4, dollar queens. 
They were all of the leather colored class, and all 
proved to be purely mated, and we have now many 
of their hybrid daughters laying. 

We think it will be better not to ship much honey 
to San Francisco, till the glut from the lower coun- 
ties is over, and the market more settled in regard 
to prices. 

I think the basswood queen cage a perfect gem, 
and it is not very likely to be smashed in the mail. 
Our P. M. can not find any thing in the Postal Guide 
in regard to the ruling of the P. M. G. about mailing 
queens. Please teil us where we can direct him to 
find the law about it. O. 8. Davis. 

Lemoore, Tulore Co., Cal. 

If your P. M. will look at the Feb., 1880, 
number of the Postal Guide, page 45, sec- 
tion 235, he will find the ruling in regard to 
mailing queens. 
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PACKING HIVES FOR WINTER ON THE 
TENEMENT HIVE IDEA. 


HAVE just been reading in GLEANINGS Dadant’s | 
method for wintering bees, and, although he is | 


a distinguished bee-keeper, I have the bold- 
ness to say, I think I have a better method. I take 
boards 16 ft. long, and make a box, or I will callita 
house, wide enough to receive the hives and leave a 


space of 4 or 5 inches for packing. Eight hives can | 


be placed in this length of house, with suitable dis- 
tance between the entrances. I place pieces of 
board cut of suitable length, and about 4 inches 


wide, up and down on the front of the house, to | 


form a division between each two hives, with a 
board on their tops extending along the length of 


the house, which protects the entrances from sun | 


and rain. It will be seen that the bees can fly out 
whenever the weather will permit, which I think is 
an important item in wintering them. 
of burlap on the top of the frames, and pack with 
chaff or fine straw, covering the top 6 or 8 inches 
deep. 

As yet I have spoken only of wintering, but Iam 


trying the experiment of keeping the bees in their | 


houses all summer. In handling them, I raise the 
cover, which is hinged to the front side of the house, 
and puta prop under it. AsIstand on the back 


side of the house, the cover, thrown up, protects me | 
In working my bees | 


against stings from the front. 
in this manner, I save the expense of both bottom 
board and cover, and also save the trouble of lifting 
them out in the spring, and in again in the fall. 
Another advantage in handling bees in this manner 
is, the shade and opportunity for ventilation in hot 
weather. 
the cover a little, by which I can graduate the tem- 
perature of the hives considerably. 

I find that these houses furnish an excellent con- 
dition for bees in the spring. By keeping the pack- 
ing in until settled warm weather, and the en- 
trances small, the warmth of the bees is retained, 
although the weather may be cold and changeable, 
and breeding goes on rapidly, while spring dwind- 


I put a piece | 


Ventilation is accomplished by raising | 


ling, that fearful trouble of the bee-keeper, I think 
will be avoided in a great measure. 

The experiences of the past season have rather 
confirmed me in the above described mode of win- 
tering and summering my bees. The results of the 
past season with me have been rather favorable, 
when compared with bee-keepers generally. I have 
taken off 1,225 lbs. of comb honey, from 36 colonies, 
and nearly doubled my stock of bees. 
| J. C. CARPENTER. 

Cherry Creek, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1880. 

Your plan can hardly be called new, friend 
C., for tenement hives have been illustrated 
/in our back numbers, on almost the same 
|plan. The house apiary also embodies pret 
| ty much the same idea. The objections are 
| that your hives are a fixture, and many find 
| it inconvenient to be prevented from walk- 
ing all round a hive, myself among the num- 
| ber. The arrangement will, no doubt, wirt- 
ter bees excellently, for the protection is 
/even better than most chaff hives. I decid- 
edly prefer to have the covering left on all 
summer, where honey and not queen rearing 
is the object. Your report speaks well for 
your plan, during such a season as this. 

> +00 


EXTRACTED VERSUS COMB HONEY. 








be in order; and, as I like to know what oth- 
ers have been doing, I will report. The nuth- 
ber of my colonies last fall was 43; the number this 
spring, 43; increase this summer, 13,—3 natural 
swarms, and the remainder artificial. 

There was no white clover. Basswood yielded 
honey only two or three days, but the bees filled thie 
| hives full enough to last until fall harvest com- 
menced, which was about Aug. 15th. From that 
date until now, I have taken 700 lbs. of extracted 
| honey from 20 stocks that were set apart last spring 
for that duty. The remainder of the apiary, 23 
stocks, were run for comb honey. I gave them séc- 
tions filled with natural, drone comb, which I cut 
out of my combs last year for this purpose, all nice, 
| clean combs. Now the result is ‘*nil,’’ or nearly so, 

-only 25 sections filled, and 50 or so about ‘2 full. 
Had I run my entire apiary for extracted honey, I 
might have had at least 700 or 800 lbs. more honey. 
It is evident to me that I do not understand the art 
| of getting comb honey. My bees are in good condi- 
| tion for winter. All have plenty of sealed honey to 
| last over. 

A great many queens have been lost this year. As 
many as six old colonies lost queens and failed to 
| rear others,soI hadto buy them. I got four of O. 
Foster; three of them were fair, and one was al- 
most black, still she may prove all right.. 


| S the season is now about over, reports seem to 
Lie 
— 


QUEEN CELLS ON DRONE COMB NOT ALWAYS A FAIL- 
URE, 


Now a little yarn: Ihad alot of queen cells built 
on drone brood. After it was time for queens to 
hatch, I looked at them, and was tearing these cells 
out, when I found that one cell had a nice queen in 
it. I had torn the cell down, and had the queen by 
the head, but uninjured. I gave a queenless hive a 
good smoking, and dropped her in, and now she is 
doing good service. B. F. PRATT. 
| Dixon, Ill., Sept. 12, 1880. 
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A VISIT FROM FRIEND TAYLOR. 
QUEEN CELLS; SELECTING THE BEST. 


| RIEND TOWNSEND, on p. 323 of July GLEAN- 
~ INGS, Speaking of selecting queen cells, says, 
=! “Choose the best ones to leave.” Will he 


please tell us what he considers the best? 


| 


I confess, friend T., I feel somewhat as | 
you do, like asking how we are to tell which | 


cells are best; for some of the finest looking 
queens have emerged from the smallest and 
most insigniticant looking cells I have ever 
seen. I think it very necessary however to 
have cells contain a plentiful amount of roy- 
al jelly, if we wish good and vigorous queens, 
and we therefore want the cells built in 
strong, thrifty, vigorous, working colonies. 
DOES DISTUBILNG BEES IN WINTER AFFECT THE CON- 
SUMPTION OF STORES? 

M. A. Gill, in July GLEANINGS, says that some 
bees are small eaters. Don’t you think that “tink- 
ering’ bees during winter makes them consume 
more stores than they otherwise would do? Don’t 
you think that setting hives where the sun shines 
on them in winter, thus causing the bees to fly out 
every warm day, makes them consume more than if 
they were kept in a shaded place? 

I think it very likely, that disturbance in 
winter would make the bees consume more 
stores than they would if left in quietness. 
The influence of the sun shining on the hive 
might make the bees consume more, and 
rear more brood; but, even *f they do, I 
think I should prefer to have the sun strike 
them. The hives in the house apiary are al- 


most entirely in the shade, as it were; but, 


as a rule, bees have done better outdoors in 
the chaff hives. 


WHERE THE BEES GOT THE HONEY. 


I have noticed that a great many bee-keepers 
whose letters have been published in GLEANINGS, 
say they do not know where their honey comes 
from. I always feel disappointed when I read an 
interesting letter telling of a fine flow of honey, 
when the writer either says nothing of where the 
honey comes from, or says he does not know. 

I agree with you in this, also. If a sud- 
den flow of honey came to our apiary, espe- 
cially at a time when I did not expect it, I 
would tind out where it came from, even if it 
did take considerable hard work to follow 
the little fellows. 

QUEENLESSNESS; HOW TO TELL IT BY THE APPEAR- 
ANCE OF THE TOP OF THE COMB. 

Sometimes you experts talk as if you liked to mys- 
tify us. For instance, in Aug. GLEANINGS, p. 367, 
speaking of a stock that was supposed to be without 
a queen you say, “I raised the mat and took a look 
at the tops of the combs and said, ‘Why, this 
stock has a queen.’’’ How could you tell by just 
“looking at the tops of the combs’’’ 


, all the year round. 
| but the one that died was a 4-frame nucleus, and it 


Lassure you I did not mean to mystify. | 


my friend, but I thought you would under- 
stand how I knew, without my taking space 
to explain that. Where you see new, white 
comb, right over a dense cluster of bees, you 
may always be pretty sure that there are 
eggs and brood underneath it, even though 
you have had good reason to think the hive 
queenless. Just watch and see if you can- 
not tell, too. 


STORING ALL THE HONEY ABOVE, 


I have a colony of blacks that store honey in the 
upper story, which is filled with 1 lb. sections, while 
their combs in the lower story are nearly empty. 
They have filled about one-half of their sections, and 
built comb in many of the others, and it is the only 
one of my colonies that has stored any surplus yet. 
I have a strong notion to raise drones from this col- 
ony to mate my young Italian queens with. What 
do you think of the cross? We might develop a 
Strain of bees that would store all their honey in su- 
pers, except what they needed for current use. In 
that case, we can well afford to feed them pure, 
white-sugar syrup for their winter use. 

I keep my bees in the regular, ten-frame, L. hives, 
One out cf 4 died last season, 


died of sheer starvation. 

Your arrangement of the different departments in 
GLEANINGS is admirable as far asit goes. Bear in 
mind that Iam licensed to write you long letters, 
and criticise your excellent publication, for you 
have time and again told us todo so. You have the 
“blasted hopers,”’ swindlers, growlers, boys, ladies, 
and honey, all nicely divided off and sorted; but lL 
have always noticed that reports of beginners are 
invariably thrown in promiscuously. Start a begin- 
ners’ column. JAMES G. TAYLOR, 

Austin, Texas, Aug. 13, 1880. 

It is a fact, that blacks and hybrids, much 
more than pure Italians, are disposed to 
store their honey in the upper story, or even 
in the case of sections above. And this has 
been considerably talked about, too. While 
some consider this a desirable trait, others 
do not. I have seen hybrids put almost 
every lb. of their honey into the sections du- 
ring a large yield of honey in the fall, and 
then they would have to be fed or they would 
starve; while the more prudent Italians put 
none in their boxes, but had the combs _ be- 
low literally crammed, and bulged into every 
interstice. They would winter without care, 
while the others would not. A cross with 
the blacks would assuredly correct this, but 
many would not care to have it corrected, es- 
pecially those who use the extractor. I 
agree with you, that you could well afford to 
feed the sugar, but a great many do not 
want that trouble.—Thanks; but we all 
have so much to learn that, in one sense, we 
all are beginners: are we not, friend T.? 


Hee Hotany, 
OR HONEY PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 


GIANT HYSSOP. 


RE you aware that there are two varieties or 
=m) 





species of the figwort which produce honey? 
I have two varieties now growing in my 
garden and apiary. The species are quite distinct, 
and both of them are superior to the spider plant. 
The latter produces nectar only early in the morn- 
ing and late in the evening, while both species of 
the figwort are crowded with bees all day long. The 
variety which you call *‘Simpson honey plant’’ has a 
mug-shaped flower, and seed pods similar to flax 
“bowls;’’ while the other variety has spikes, or 
heads, like wheat or barley, minus the beard; and 
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the bloom is white and small, coming out at each 
receptacle, much like the bloom of wheat, but 
much more perfect, the flowers being nearly as long 
as those of the gooseberry or coral berry. ‘lo see 
the bright Italians probing these tiny white tlowers 
all the day long is refreshing to the lovers of the 
beautiful. If you have never seen the last named 
variety, I will take much pleasure in sending you 
some seed at my own expense, when the seeds are 
thoroughly ripened. G. W. DEMAREE. 

Christiansburg, Shelby Co., Ky., Aug., 1880. 

To be sure, we want to know all about any 
plant that has even a remote relation to our 
favorite Simpson Iloney Plant, and we ac- 
cordingly wrote friend D., to send us frag- 
ments of the plant, and some seed as soon as 
possible. Almost before we had time to ex- 
pect them, we received a stalk and leaves, 
almost exactly like our own Simpson Plant ; 
but the bunch of flowers was nearly like a 
head of wheat, only it was a square head, in 
stead of a round one. Enough ripe seed 
shook out of the heads, while we were look- 
ing at them, to plant quite a little bed, and 
into the ground they went atonce. Strange- 
ly, the seed, too, looks exactly like the seed 
of our common Simpson Plants. The fol- 
lowing card came with them: 

By to-day's mail, I send you some sections of some 
of the honey producing species of the figwort. For 
convenience, T selected the smallest specimen I 
could find. You may get a glimpse of the little 
white flowers. These spikelets, or heads, have been 
blooming for 4 weeks. I mean the same heads which 
I send you. They have the curious habit of throw- 
ing out a few fresh blossoms every day. Hence the 
tlowers, though perishable, keep up a regular suc- 
cession. Dr. Killich, in his ‘Dictionary of Facts,” 
says that there are 21 species of the figwort. Doubt- 
less there are more of them which produce nectar. 

G. W. DEMAREE. 

Christiansburg, Ky., Aug. 3), 1880. 


Now see how Prof. Beal upsets all our. 


‘speculations :”’ 

This is Giant Hyssop, Lophanthus nepetoides. It 
belongs to the mint family with sage, bergamot, 
catmint, ete.; while Scrophwaria nodosa (Figwort) 
belongs to another order. I am sorry you bee men 
have seen fit to give new names to old plants which 
already had good names, both common and scientific. 
By Simpson plant you mean figwort, I suppose, or 
guess. The plant above referred to is like one sent 
some weeks ago. W. J. BEAL. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., Sept. 3, 1880. 


Thanks, friend Beal, I presume you are 
right about coining new names. By the way, 
this reminds me that we have a book of 
pressed specimens of honey plants, which 
one of our girls made, and we have the 
names and all that has been written in 
(;LEANINGS right on the page with them. 
Well, this book has got so voluminous that 
we often, of late, trouble our kind friend 
Beal, with plants that are already named and 
described, as in the case mentioned above. 
We are going to try to do better after this. 
As the seeds are now up, we are going to 
have some Giant Hyssop, and I presume it 
will bear just as much honey under that 
name, as if it were really a new figwort. 

Here is another report of the same plant: 

You will find enclosed the top of a plant, that 


grows here in small patches, and the bees seem to 
be perfectly insane over it. Please tell us what it is, 
and what it is worth as a honey plant. I have not 
noticed it until this fall, but for 2 months my bees 
have been at work on it. D. E. ROBBINS. 
Hesperia, Oceana Co., Mich., Sept. 1, 1880. 


Prof. Beal: 1 send you some plants to be named. 
No. 1 we call Boneset, but if it is Boneset, it surely 
does not secrete honey here. No. 4 also, which I am 
told is Golden Rod, is in the same fix. The last three 
specimens are full of bees from morning till night. 

sSunman, Ripley Co., Ind. EK. B. VINCENT. 

The samples sent were as follows: No. 1, Boneset; 
No. 2, Helianthus [sunflower family.--Ep.]; Nos. 8 
and 4, Golden Rods; 6, Aster; 5 and 7, two species 
of Polygonum, closely related to buekwheat and 
smartweed. ‘The writer perhaps has observed that, 
in wet weather or in dry weather, white clover and 
many other plants fail to secrete honey to attract 
bees. Soit is also with Golden Rod, Boneset, ete. 

W. J. BEAL. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., Sept. 3, 1880. 


MATRIMONY VINE. 

I send you a few roots of a perennial vine which 
blooms from April until frost nips it in the fall, and 
of which the bees are very fond. It may not be of 
much value as a honey plant, but I am inclined to 
think it will prove to be one of the best we have 
in this part of the country. I am sure you will not 
grudge it a nook on your honey farm. We have had 
very dry weather for 6 or 7 weeks, but these vines 
bloom on, and are roaring with bees from daylight 
until dark. I examined the flowers just opening, 
at 2 o'clock to-day and found them filled with boney, 
although it has been a very sultry day, with a dry 
south-westerly breeze. It is a profuse bloomer, as 
the samples I sent you show, and, so far as I am 
able to judge, bears honey all the time. I have ex- 
amined the flowers at various hours of the day, and 
in very dry weather, and find each flower, when just 
ready to open, containing a drop of nectar almost, 
if not quite, equal to that on the spider plant. The 
bees work on it all day, even when basswood is in 
the height of its glory. 

Bean Blossom, Ind., Aug. 24,80. E. 8S. ARWINE. 

Prof. Beal on receipt of the tlowers replies 
as follows: 

The flowers are Lycium vulgare (Matrimony Vine), 
introduced from Europe but now common in old 
gardens, and waste places. It spreads rapidly and 
becomes a nuisance. PROF. W. J. BEAL. 

Lansing, Mich. 

We have the vine in our garden, and in 
bloom; but perhaps it is too small to show 
any great activity among the bees on it as 
yet. 


INDIAN PLANTAIN. 

I this day send you a specimen of a weed that bees 
work on from early in the morning until night, even 
during the driest and hottest weather. We have 
other good honey plants, but, like buckwheat, they 
are only forenoon plants, while this, like white clo- 
ver, is an all day plant; and, as it comes in blossom 
from the middle to the last of July, and lasts until 
frost comes, it is just what we want. Youcan smell 
the bloom, as you can the linn, before you get to it. 
You can get evuough seed out of this sample to raise 
200 plants, by planting or sowing them right away, 
on any kind of ground, as they grow here in a stone 
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wall among other weeds. They will grow in spite of ] 
other weeds, and, in fact, I believe they thrive best 
among weeds, as they grow from 2 to6 feet high. I 
will send you some roots in the fall if you wish. If 
sown this month or next, it makes root enough to 
bloom some next season. M. L. HOBBs. 
* Middleport, Meigs Co., 0., Aug. 17, 1880. 

We sent the specimen to Prof. Beal to be 
named, who replies as follows: 

The plant is Cacalia suaveolens (Heavy Scented 
Indian Plantain). Gray says, “Rich soil; Connecti- 
cut to Wisconsin and south; rare; blossoms late in 
summer.” W. J. BEAL. 

Lansing. Mich., Aug. 24, 1880. 


} 


Please name the enclosed honey plants. No. lisa 
good honey plant. No. 2 is still better, and has been | 
in bloom two months. Bees work on it early and | 
late. No.3 is not yet in bloom, but will be in a few | 
days, and will yield honey until frost. There is a 
great amount of itinthiscountry. Bees are now | 
doing well on sumac and buck bush. The latter has 
yielded honey in abundance for two months, and is | 
the surest thing yet for honey. Buckwheat is just 
teeming with bees. G. W. STITES. 

Spring Station, Ind., Aug. 10, 1880, 

No. 1 is Simpson’s Honey Plant or Fig- 
wort. No.3 is Eupatorium altissimum, one 
of the Bonesets. No. 2 we sent to Prof. 
Beal who named it “Pycnanthemum lanceo- 
latum, a kind of miat, called in some locali- 
ties narrow-leaved Basil.” 


VERBENA HASTATA, OR BLUE VERBENA, ETC. 

Enclosed find leaf, flower, and spike, of a plant 
that bids fair to become noted for the honey it pro- 
duces. A single plant standing in my garden has 
now been in bloom for five weeks, and will bloom 
until fall. This single plant engages from 12 to 20 
bees from morn till night. A few acres of it would 
certainly be of great value. Can you give its name, 
and value as a honey plant? Motherwort has made 
a favorable impression here this season. Basswood 
flow was short, but heavy. The honey came in a 
perfect flood while it lasted. A young swarm that | 
came off on the 20th of June had its ten combs built | 
out from top to bottom in just 10 days. | 

Bloomdale, O., July 17, ’80. R. B. ROBBINS. 

The plant you sent is one that seems to be | 
raging among cf bee-keeping friends at 
present, as several specimens have been sent 
in. It belongs to the Verbenacee or Vervain | 
Family, and the species is Verbena hastata, 
or Blue Verbena. ‘The seed of it has been 
advertised in the list of honey producing 
plants for a good many years past. 


I send you the flowers, seed, and also some small 
plants of a plant which grows in my garden, but I 
do not know the name. My bees have been at work | 
on it, gathering both honey and pollen for nearly 
three months. The plant is quite hardy, living out 
all winter without any protection. D. B. HALL. 

Parkersburg, West Va., Aug. 7, 1880. 

Prof. Beal, to whom we sent the speci- 
mens, replies as follows : 

Plants sent are Scabiosa. It has no common | 


name but Secabish. One species is called Mourning | 


Bride. They belong to the tease] family. | 
Ag. College, Lansing, Mich. W. J. BEAL. | 
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INDIAN HEMP, OR SWAMP MILKWEED, ETC. 
Editor Gleanings :—Inclosed please find specimen 
of honey plant. The only name I know for it is In- 
dian Hemp. It is a plant that grows generally in 
wet, waste places, but I have seen it on dry, light 


| soil. It blossoms just at the time when basswood 


stops blossoming. My bees just hum on it from 
morn till night, and I am satisfied they get consider- 
able honey from it. But the honey of this plant, in 


| my mind, is of secondary interest when compared 


with its other good qualities. You will notice the 


| plant is very rich in “fiber,” and of an excellent 


quality. The specimen of fiber I send is gathered 


| from stalks two years old, perhaps, which have been 


run over by cattle and broken down; but the lint, or 
fiber, still clings to the old dry stalks. Now, can not 
this plant, that is so rich in fibrous material, be util- 
ized in the manufacture of ropes, cords, linen, etc.’ 


| It occurs to me that sections of country where there 


is much wet, swampy land, if well set to this plant, 
might be made quite remunerative with its crop of 
honey, together with its fibrous material. The plant 
grows in bunches, or hills, with from 6 to 30 stalks to 
the hill, and from 2!; to 4 feet high. 

1 think it is admirably adapted for bridging over 


| the space that occurs between basswood and buck- 


wheat. I believe the plant is a relative of the milk- 
weed, and perhaps would have, in a measure, the 
same fatality to bees; but, as the nectaries of the 
flower are smaller than those of the milkweed, of 
course the trap would necessarily be smaller, and I 
am satisfied that it has not the sticky substance that 
so tangles the bees in the milkweed. 

I also send specimen of a shrub that grows and 


blossoms with the Indian Hemp. It is also a great 


favorite with the bees, and grows in bunches similar 
to the currant, from 3 to 5 feet high. 

Friend Wilson and myself have taken 3000 lbs. from 
our 46 old swarms, and it is all basswood. 

M. A. GILL. 

Viola, Richland Co., Wis., July 24, 1880. 

Prof. Beal kindly names the specimens 
sent as below: 

The herb is Asclepias incarnata, Swamp Milkweed. 


| The second, the shrub, is Spirwa salicifolia, or Mea- 


dow Sweet. W. J. BEAL. 
Agr’! Coll., Lansing, Mich., Aug. 20, 1880. 








| WHAT AN AUTHORESS THINKS OF MOD- 
| 


ERN BEE-CULTURE. 





ALSO HOW SHE SUCCEEDS IN TRANSFER- 
RING, AFTER AN EXPERT (?) DIDN’T. 





FLILE following is from the pen of Mrs. 

_ Marie Howland, author of ‘Papa’s 

Own Girl.”’ The letter was not in- 

tended for publication, but I have obtained 

permission to use it. If I mistake not, it 

contains some very valuable lessons for even 
our veterans. 

I have, I believe, read every No. of GLEANINGS, 
since I subscribed last December. I had never 
owned a bee then, but I meant to get some, and so I 
subscribed for your journal sending a dollar for 
Bro. Pressey (the largest bee-keeper in town) for the 
ABC. He has my GLEANINGS, and I borrow the 
ABC. Ihave so much need for it that I keep it 
borrowed most of the time. I must get me a copy 
out of charity to him. We commenced talking 
about the ‘‘new departure” in bee-culture last win- 
ter when we both read “The Blessed Bees” with 
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great interest. Mr. Pressey, as the result of an 
awakened enthusiasm, built him a beautiful apiary 
right in his flower garden, and transferred all bis 
bees—some 13 or more colonies—to the Simplicity 
movable-frame hives. A professional was engaged 
for the first day, and I was present by courtesy to 


| 
| 


learn all I could; for by that time we had got three | 


colonies of black bees in old boxes on our place. 

I shall never forget that first day of transferring 
in that pretty little apiary. It is, 1 think, about 12 
feet square, and, long before the day’s work was 
done, it was the most sickening looking place,—hon- 


dream, and we had a good laugh, but it was some- 
time before I could goto sleep. The last thing I re- 
member, I was thinking how happy I would be to 
have 100 chaff hives on a nice plat of ground, all ar- 
ranged in hexagonal form, and each of them bring- 
ing in honey at the rate of 63 lbs. per day, as they do 
ins. C. Whew! 

Last fall I had 20 swarms. and doubled back to 18. 


| These I packed in chaff. Allcame through to spring 


ey ‘‘swobbed” pretty much every where, and the | 


tloor literally black with dead bees! My whole busi- 
ness all this day was rescuing bees imprisoned 
in honey. The next day the work had to be contin- 
ued without the professional], and I boldly offered to 


go down and help. I got there quite early, but Bro. | 
Pressey had swept and washed the floor thoroughly, | 
and every part of the building was in exquisite order, | 


as it had been, indeed, the previous morning. We 
both agreed that we could transfer bees in a neater 
way than it had been done the day before, and that 
with less murdering of bees; and the experiment 
justitied our belief. My part of the work was fitting 


and tying the comb into the new frames, and help- | 
ing hunt for queens while getting the colonies into | 


their new Simplicities. 
day’s work, and I got one or two stings. The previ- 
ous day there had been none. The professional 
wore a bee veil; the rest of us, nothing. I do think 
that transferring bees is one of the most distressing, 
dirty tasks imaginable; but it is such a pleasure 
when all is done. 

A week before I had had my first experience in 
hiving aswarm. It was the first time I ever had 


It was certainly «a hard | 


touched a bee. They hung on a low mulberry bush. | 


I just put the Simplicity on a chair under them, re- 
moved the cover, and with a soft velvet brush swept 
them down on the frames. My success was perfect 
in every particular, only I did not see the queen. I 
was too excited to think of but one thing,—getting 
the hive closed and onits stand. How good the lit- 
tle pets were! The next week, we transferred, unit- 


ing without any trouble one weak, queenless colony | 


with a strong one. One colony was taken to a 


neighboring town, where it is to be Italianized | 


and commence queen raising, I believe. I have 
therefore two, fine, large, colonies, —-one with a sec- 


ond story, and we have had more honey than we | 


could dispose of, except by giving some away. The | . rp 
P oe o Ss ¢ | to winter on, which is all my increase. 


merchants here sell the pretty little pound section 


for these little sections, and for fdn. for him and me. 
By and by we are to have Italian queens. 


MARIE HOWLAND. 
Hammonton, N. J., July 1, ’80. 
Se 
FRIEND KEERAN’S STORY. 


Soy ERE is another vote for the cartoons. 

a, have a good one every month. Only last 
— night, I had almost an exact duplicate of 
friend Merry Banks’ dream in Aug. No.of last year’s 
GLEANINGS, where he dreams he was invited to 
speak at a bee-keepers’ convention. I was making 
(to me) a splendid speech, when I was awakened by 
the cry, “O Jamie!’ and beheld my wife sitting up 
in bed, wanting to know what I had hit her in the 
face for. Everything was plain. I told ber my 


nicely, when one queen proved to be a drone layer. 
I pulled her head off, and united her bees with 
another swarm. These 17 came through splendidly 
to apple bloom, from which they gathered consider- 
able honey, and built up fast. White clover proved 
to be winter-killed, and basswood was «a failure. 
Few swarms have gathered enough to winter on, 
and, as they seldom gather any more than they con- 
sume after these are gone, I was thinking I would 
have to write you a letter for Blasted Hopes, espe- 
cially after examining a strong swarm about the 
10th of Aug., and finding not over 3 lbs. of honey, 
and that not sealed. Thought I, “Here goes for a 
good feed.’’ So I spread the frames that they might 
store considerable more than they would need for 
themselves, which would do for others. I then got 
my feeder ready, but I had no feed prepared. As it 
was late, I put off making it till morning. 
UNLOOKED-FOR BLESSINGS. 

The next morning I was on hand early with 10 Ibs. 
of coffee A sugar for their first meal. Just before I 
commenced to make my syrup, my mother asked 
me if [had noticed how busy the bees were that 
morning. I told her I had not, and thinking they 
might be “on the rob,” I went out to see. The first 
one I noticed was the one I was preparing to feed; 
and, sure enough, there they were dropping down 
like grains of corn, they were so heavily loaded; 
they were going in so fast I could not count them. 
I went around to every hive, and they were all just 
as busy. Thought I, “I'll not make that feed just 
yet; maybe this means business; and so it did. 
The swarm I was going to feed has now got its hive 
so full that they have crowded the queen for breed- 
ing room. Another hive I can’t weigh on steelyards 
that pull 110 lbs. I have taken only a small quanti- 
ty of section honey, as Thad given up all hopes of 
taking any, and therefore was not prepared for the 
rush. , 

HBART’'S-EASE AS A HONEY PLANT. 

This honey came from Heart’s-ease, and is very 

good. I had three, three-frame nuclei, and by giv- 


ing them empty frames they have gathered enough 
I wish [ had 


; some of the bees that friend Blanchard (of Wis.) is 
frames. Mr. Pressy willsend to you, to-day I think, | 
| swarms very nicely with frames of solid sealed hon- 
| ey. Lwillgointo winter quarters with 20 swarms, 
;} and no queens much over a year old, except one, 
So much fortwo of your New Jersey A BC class. | 


going to kill. I could accommodate about a dozen 


and this one I thought the bees had superseded; but 
to-day I found the old queen in the hive. Send mea 
queen for this hive. I would like to compare her 
with my young queens that I have raised from the 


| queen that [ told you about on page 338, Sept. No., 


Let us | 


| 


last year’s GLEANINGS,—the one of which you i re- 
dicted that, if | attempted to rear queens from her, 
I would find the old, black blood cropping out every 
now and then. Contrary to this, every queen has 
been as large and bright as any Italian queen I ever 
saw. I would like to have you see some of the 
queens and bees, which I have succeeded in breed- 
ing from bees that were almost black in the summer 
of ‘76. I would send you a queen but I haven't an 
extra one in my apiary, and it is getting rather late 
to rear any, |think. Taking the season through, it 
has been the poorest we have had for several years. 
If it had not been for the honey flow in Aug., few 
swarms would have been left around here by spring, 
unless fed. J. W. KEERAN. 
Bloomington, IIl., Sept. 10, 1880, 
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Hee Entomoloqy. 
Or Enemies of Bees Among Insect Tribes. 


MALLOPHORA BOMBOIDES. 
I send an insect for your 


= pmer- A. J. COOK: 
‘ inspection, respectfully asking that you name | 
J] 


cn it,&c. I have observed, as well as my pro- 


fessional duties would permit, the habits of this Bee | 


| 


' 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Dragon. Early in the morning, I find him concealed, | 


-snoozing I suppose, —on the under surface of some | are ores ‘ 
| THE A BC CHILD THATGREW SO FAST. 


broad leaf. As soon as the bees get to flying, these 


insects are also on the wing. They seize the return- 


ing, laden bee, in their strong claws, and at once 
alight on some firm object, as the trunk of a tree, a 


post, or a stake. They then, with their powerful | 


mandibles, bite a hole fully 1-16 in. in diameter on 


the upper part of the back of the bee’s abdomen, | 


and proceed to empty the victim, under which pro- 


cupies probably from 3to 5 minutes. He now re- 
leases the dead bee, and takes wing to seize another. 
I must say, however, I never could follow one with 
my eye so as to be sure that the second depredator 
was the same rascal I had seen before, or so as to 
form any idea of how many bees one of them could 
empty. I donot remember what day they first made 
their appearance; but, in general terms, it was over 


them; and when we have a heavy dew they don’t 
stir much until the sun has dissipated it. 
GEO. H. WADDELL, M. D. 
Coronaca P. 0., Abbeville Co., 8. C., Aug. 20, 1880. 
Prof. Cook replies as follows : 


Prof. Cook to whom we sent the speci- 
mens replies : — 
The two flies are Promachus bastardi. These tlies 


look much like their near relatives Asilus Missouri- 


ensis, and, like the latter, are great insect destroy- 
ers, and are found widely distributed. The insects 
of this entire family are very predacious, and are 
nothing loth to take bees. I have been absent one 
week, and upon my return find five different species 
of them from different states, sent me for name. 
Lansing, Mich., Sept. 3, 1880. A. J. COOK. 














SOMETHING ABOUT THE GREAT FLOW OF HONEY IN 
WISCONSIN. 





i¢ AM satistied that my bees were too warm in the 

cellar, and had not enough ventilation. They 
— pred up all winter, and consumed all the honey 
in doing so. I am satisfied further that it injures 


: ‘ | bees to be confined 5 months without a fly. 
cess, of course, he dies. This emptying process oc- | 


You seem to think it a besetting sin that I should 
say my bees worked out fdn. in 8 hours. I wrote 
you of it Aug. 5th, 80. That was in an upper story 
where I was having fdn. drawn out for new swarms. 
Four days later, the same thing was done in 2 hours, 
in alower story of a strong nucleus, the facts of 
which I reported to the American Bee Journal. I 
know it is a big story, but I tind many things are be- 


‘ : ‘ | ing performed in a great honey flow, that are never 
a month ago. During rainy weather, I don't see | 


uttempted at other times. ‘There has been one con- 


, tinuous flow of honey from May until the present 
time, and stillit continues. It might seem large to 


This is Mallophora bomboides described in GLEAN- 


INGS, 1879, p. 14, and Manual of Apiary, 5th edition, 
p. 268, A. J. COOK. 
Lansing, Mich. 
THE STINGING BUG AGAIN. 

Enclosed in a piece of wood, I send you a dead bee 
which [ found on an artichoke leaf, with the accom- 
panying insect apparently preying on the lifeless 
body. Is it an enemy of the honey bee? 

DAVID STRONG. 

Lincoln, Lincoln Co., Tenn., June 11, 1880. 


Prof. Cook, to whom we sent the specimen | 
| what is ready to take off; and, if you come before 


mentioned above, replies as follows: 

The insect isthe Phymata erosa, which is no in- 
considerable enemy to our pets of the hive. This 
pest is fully illustrated and described in my Manual, 
4th and 5th editions, p. 293. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich. 


A NEAR RELATION TO THE ASILUS MISSOURIENSIS, 
Last week, while viewing the bees on the buck- 
wheat, I saw an insect pounce upon a bee, and then 
fly away and light; sol watched to see the opera- 
tions. By the movements, I judged that it punct- 
ured the bee with its bill, and sucked the honey out 
of it, as IT can not see how it could eat them. I 
should judge there were a thousand or more of them 
around that buckwheat patch, and if each of them 
thinks proper to make a dainty meal out of two or 
three bees a day, it will be quite a drain on the apia- 
ry. I will send you by mail three of the depredators. 
If you know their name, please give it in the next 
GLEANINGS, with their manner of breeding if it is 
known, so that they miy be destroyed if possible. 
Polo, IL, Aug. 15, 183). ANTHONY STONER. 





tell youthat a swarm hived July 13th, and weighed 
July 3lst, showed a gain of 79 Ibs., but it is neverthe- 
less true. This is not in my apiary alone, but go 
anywhere in this county, and you will find black 
swarms outside the hives building comb, and, in 
some instances, I have helped take 25 lbs. of honey 
from under projections of the hive. You speak of 
my reports of a year or two ago, ete. Well, lam 
satisfied with my figures, and with the amount of 
honey I have taken, and with the price I am selling 
for; but when [read of people raising plants for 
bees to work on, it surprises me; and then that they 


| get 30 or 40 Ibs. of honey ina season, when I can take 


that amount every days. If you think I jump at 
conclusions too quick, please come up and help 
weigh up what [ have on hand, and help take off 


| frost, I will insert a sheet of fdn. in some young 


swarm, and you may see it pulled out in2 hours. I 


| should be pleased to have some one else report to 


you from this vicinity if they will. E. A. MORGAN. 
Arcadia, Wis., Sept. 3, 1880. 


You have rather misquoted the substance 


of mv comments on your last month's arti- 


‘ele, friend M. 


You will see, if you look at 
it again. that it was your decision in regard 
to the I. frame I thought hasty, and not 
what you said about the tlow of honey. I 
should enjoy it most rarely, to make you a 
visit while the honey was being built on the 
outside of the hives. Seventy-nine Ibs. in 
IS days is not a very unusual yield; you 
know I mention in the A BC 43 lbs. in 3 
days in our locality. I know that our yield 
is small, even with the plafits we raise; but 
as the plants keep things lively at a season 
when we should otherwise have next to 
nothing, I think the plants pay. If you had 


_ 300 stocks in your yard as we have, you prob- 


| 
' 


ably would not get so much per colony. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


‘“HONEY FOR SALE (?)”’ 

p HAVE waited patiently for the time when Il 

could put up, in my door-yard, one of those 
small signs having on it the words, ‘‘Honey for 
sale.” But, up to this time, my hopes have been 
vain; my bees refuse to furnish any surplus. I 
give them plenty of room, but they persist in lying 
out. I fear it has become hereditary with them. I 
thought that they certainly would be coaxed to fill 
those nice sections in the honey crate I got of you 
this spring, but they have not. 

There are no bee journals taken in this vicinity, 
and one cannot make the people believe that they 
are of any benefit. The only bee-keepers of any 
note near me, are Dadant & Son, near Hamilton, IIL, 
about 15 miles off. Many people keep a few bees 
here, but mostly in box bives, and never see the in- 
side of the boxes. Some of them do not believe 
there is such a thing as a queen bee. 

I have twelve stands, and by the help of chaff 
cushions, and candy made of flourand sugar, winter- 
ed them all without loss. Now, if you can tell me 
how tomake them profitable, you will confer a last- 
ing obligation. I read GLEANINGS each month, and 
get much information from it. If [could make bee- 
keeping pay. I would like to keep a hundred stands. 
My bees have given me no increase this season. 

HENRY J. ALVIS. 

Montrose, Lee Co., Ia., Aug. 29, 1880. 

I think you are on the right road, friend 
II., and that all you need to do is to hold on. 
(io and see friend Dadant, by all means. I 
would go four times 15 miles to visit his 
apiary. If he has no honey either, this sea- 
son, of course you need not be discouraged ; 
but. if he has, why then learn how he man- 
aged. 


—_— 


“HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE.” 

I feel that we owe the Post Office Department a 
big vote of thanks for their promptness in forward- 
ing queens. We have had three shipments of queens 
this season, and in every case the queens came be- 


fore the notice of the shipment, and came through | 


invariably in about four days from Ohio and Michi- 


gan. You queen breeders also as a general thing | 


are just as prompt es you can be. 
Cassville, Mo., Sept. 1, 1880. 


All right, friend Mary, and much obliged 


MARY A TERRY. 


to you for calling attention to the matter. | 


We do owe them a vote of thanks: that is 
so. And, while we are about it, I rather 
think we owe another vote of thanks to 
friend Cook, and others who helped the mat- 
ter of getting permission for queens to go in 
the mails, to its successful termination. 
BOOK “LARNIN,’’ VERSUS BOX HIVES. 

Our honey yield is about over. I averaged this 
season, about 107 Ibs. to the colony. An old “box- 
hive” bee-keeper told me, a few days ago, that he 
had taken from one colony, four eight-lb. boxes of hon- 
cy this year! He gave me this information in an ex- 
ultant tone, as if he thought he had “crushed” me 
for good. A few days afterward, I saw him again, 
and getting him “cornered,” I coolly told him, 


| “Well, friend B., I yesterday took off the last sur- 


plus boxes from one of my hives, and it foots up, 
from this particular hive, 127 lbs. in beautiful, one- 
pound sections.”” 

Although this was a positive fact, friend B. broke 
rudely away, leaving one of his coat buttons in my 
hand, and exclaimed ‘*Geminy! Christmas!” Of 
course, friend B. thinks, to put it mildly, that I was 
romancing on a grand scale. R. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N. C., Aug. 30, 1880. 





BALLING THE QUEEN; IS IT DANGEROUS? 

I let out my queens almost as soon as I got them, 
and the bees received them without much fuss. 
They balled one or two of them a little, but I kept 
the smoker going. Now aquestion ortwo: What 
harm do the bees do in balling a queen? they don’t 
sting her. I have had a queen balled for hours at a 
time, and then run around all right as soon as freed; 
and I never lost one from being stung while intro- 
ducing. But it does look as if she would be stung, 
when she first emerges from the cage, and two or 
three wicked bees pounce upon her. Well, anyhow, 
Mr. Root, I don’t want them to double themselves 
up in that way on my nose, for I have tried the 

| thing and do not come out of it in as good a temper 
as the queen apparently does. 

Pawnee City, Neb., June 19, 1880. C. R. MILEs. 

But they do sometimes sting them to 
death, friend M., and that, too, right speedi- 
ly. Ihave known the bees to ball them, and 
keep them thus a whole day; and when they 
were let loose, they were minus a Wing or a 
leg, but did good service after all that. The 
maimed and wingless queens we often find 
in hives, I think are from this balling at 
some period of the queen’s age. 


A “SWARMING” FLAG. 

Please tell that man that clubbed his bees with 
stove wood, next time to prepare a flag, by getting 
a pole similar to a fishing-rod, about 15 or 20 ft. long, 
and attaching a width of factory cloth about 2', yds. 
long. Make the pole crooked so it will turn readily 
in the hand (or better still would be two swivels), 
and, my word for it, they will soon make up their 
minds to alight; that is, if he swings his tlag vigor- 
ously in the front part of the swarm. 

Will you please tell me, if heavy swarms of bees 
will be too warm packed in chaff on three sides, and 
cushions on top, in a house apiary, with the front of 
the hive to the open air. Also how large an en- 
trance should they have? Mrs. JANE COLLINS. 

Romeo, Macomb Co., Mich , Sept. 2, 1880. 

P. 8.—Much obliged for your picture in the jour- 
nal, but would rather see the original walking in at 
the door. JENNIE. 


Now, there is an idea for friend Hutehin- 
son, With his banner apiary. If a swarm 
| started off, all he would have to do would be 
to take a flag from a hive, and just ‘‘flax it 
around” among them. If more swarms 
came out, he could let his wife take a flag 
too: and so on.—I do not think, friend Jen- 
nie, it will be possible to make bees too warm 
in the winter, with chaff packing, while they 
have the entrance open as they have in the 
_ house apiary.—I would a great deal rather 
| Walk up to the door too; but there are so 
many doors, I fear [I should never get 
around, even if I started out. 
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DOLLAR QUEENS KEARED LATE IN THE FALL. 

One of those queens I received from you last Oct. 
is worth all and more than the cost, but the other is 
far from being pure. That, however, is all right. 
Dollar queens are dollar queens. If it hits, all right; 
if not, no growling. 

ITALIAN BEES WORKING ON RED CLOVER. 

If some of those fellows who say Italian bees are 
no better than blacks had been here during dry 
weather in August, and seen the yellow bees on red 
clover, and bringing honey by the—not quite car 
loads, while the blacks were simply living from 
“hand to mouth,’ and now must be fed or dic, I 
guess they would “draw in their horns.’"”’ Comb 
honey is worth here 25 c. per lb. H. BRENEMAN. 

East Germantown, Wayne Co., Ind., Sept. 14, 1880. 


HOW TO PREVENT QUEENS FROM FLYING WHEN IN™ 
TRODUCING. 

I have successfully introduced six queens, which 
all came in good order from W. Z. Hutchinson's api- 
ary. [ used that tent you describe in GLEANINGs, 
or, rather, one similar to it. Three of them flew up 
against the tent, but I could catch them easily and 
put them back into the hive again. 

JOHN REYNOLDS, JR. 

East Clinton, Kennebec Co., Me., Sept. 13, 1880. 

Well, I declare, friend R., you have hit 
the nail on the head. I have been wonder- 
ing for some time what we should do to pre- 
vent the losses that occur from queens fly- 
ing off, but it never occurred to me that the 
tent would do it, although our boys have 
been using them constantly while introdu- 
cing, to keep away robber bees. We do not 
want to clip our queens’ wings, and we don't 
want to daub honey on them; for, in the 
latter case, if they should not be received 
they are in a bad predicament. 





PRETTY GOOD FOR A 3-FRAME NUCLEUS. 

Last May I bought of J. C. & H. C. Sayles, of Hart. 
ford, Wis., a 3-frame nucleus. I brought it home 
and the bees went to work. I got 30 lbs. of surplus 
honey from them. About the 20th of July I sold 8. 
C. Miles, of this place, a 2-frame nucleus, and he now 
has 2 colonies of bees from that nucleus, making 3 
colonies of bees and 30 lbs. of surplus honey from 
one 3-frame nucleus. Let any one beat that if they 
can, With the blacks or hybrids cither. 

THE 3 BANDS ON BEES JUST HATCHED. 

Please inform me if young Italians have more than 
one or two bands; or are the three bands on them 





when they come out of the cell? I think perhaps my 
young queen has become fertilized by a black drone, 
as all my young bees have one and two-bands on 

them now. G. PHILurrs. | 

Stetsonville, Taylor Co., Wis., Sept. 15, 1880. 

It is rather difficult to see the bands on 
young bees just hatched, and I would not | 
therefore want to pass judgment on a queen | 
until her bees are three or four days old. 
Still, with practice, one may tell pretty ac- | 
curately the first day the young bees begin | 
to bite out of their cells, when a pure queen | 
has met a black drone. 


ANOTHER WHO HAS 


! 
| 


COME FROM BLASTED HOPES 


INTO THE SMILERY. | 
I have been sadly discouraged with my bees. I 
have watched them pretty closely all summer, and 
they have made only just enough for breeding, and | 
my hives are now full of bees. 


We have passed | 





| correct right here. 


through one of the severest drouths I ever witnessed 
in my life, and I have lived in this county 43 years. 
Our corn crops will be less than one-half the usual 
amount raised in thissection. Don’t understand me 
that the drouth has been general: there will be plen- 
ty of corn in other places. Within the last 15 days 
we have had several of the heaviest rains I ever 
saw fall, and the bees are on the ‘‘boom.’’ To-day 
I examined my bees, and found every frame full 
from top to bottom,—not an empty cell, but very 
little of it was sealed. I gave them some frames of 
comb for the queen to continue laying. 
SMARTWEED HONEY. 

They have made it out of smartweed, which is 
abundant here. My bees have fully enough to win- 
ter on, and Iam happy. I lost 23 out of 24 last win- 
ter, but 1 could not give up{the idea of having bees, so 
I bought five colonies, and have increased to 13. I 
bought 4 weak colonies in box hives for $1.50 for the 
lot. I found two of them queenless, so I doubled 
them and have two fair colonies. I can buy late 
swarms in box hives from 50 ¢c. to $1.00 each. I have 
plenty of honey, and wiil buy all I can get hold of. 
My honey is not fit for table use, as it has a strong, 
biting taste. I have now 16 colonies. 

F. M. JEFFREY. 

Waynesville, DeWitt Co., Ill., Sept. 6, 1880. 





WHERE PROPOLIS COMES FROM. 

I think that I have discovered how and where bees 
gather propolis. May 10th, 8 o’clock A.m., I was 
planting corn, and a very loud humming of bees at- 
tracted my attention. I soon discovered quite a lot 
of them on a hickory-tree that was too young to 
bloom. I concluded that I would make an effort to 
find out what had attracted them to that tree; sol 
mounted the fence, and from that to the branches of 
the tree, and seated myself in a position to watch 
their movements. They would commence at the 
base of the young leaves, and appeared to be clip- 
ping the under side of the stems with their mandi- 
bles; and when they reached the leaf proper they 
would poise themselves on the wing, as they do when 
gathering pollen. I could not see anything in their 
mouths, but, after some time, I could discover the 
appearance of propolis in their pollen-baskets. I 
think, from my observation, that it was slow work, 
and would take a long time to gather a load. If I 
had had a powerful glass, I could have discovered 
the propolis passing from their mandibles to the 
pollen-baskets. Will some bright A B C scholar 
work out this problem? S. H. LANE. 

Whitestown, Ind., Aug. 24, 1880. 





TRANSPLANTING THE SIMPSON PLANTS. 

One error you made in Aug. GLEANINGS I wish to 
You say that the Simpson Hon- 
ey Plant is a rather hard thing totransplant. On 
the other hand, it is one of the easiest plants to 
transplant I ever saw, — just as easy as cabbage 
plants. I have transplanted about fifteen hundred 
grown from seed this season, and do not think I have 
lost a half-dozen of them. I have handled them all 
the way from two inches to six inches high, and at 
all times from June until to-day, and they seem in- 
variably to thrive better after being reset than be- 
fore. A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Aug. 16, 1880. 

I have discovered my mistake, friend F., 
for I, too, have been transplanting them all 
summer, and now make them grow without 
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a bit of trouble. 
er the young plants are now bearing nice lit- 
tle crops ot honey. 


THIEVES IN THE APIARY. 
Mr. Editor:—With your permission, I will tell W. 
Z. Hutchinson how to rid his apiary of thieves. In 
the first place, always give the boys all the honey 


During this dry fall weath- | 


they want to eat every time they call to see you. | 


Get them to eat all they can, and, in a short time, 
they will not care enough about honey to steal it. 


We have always succeeded in this way, and have | 


never lost a lb. of honey, nor had a colony disturbed. 
If this fails, then you may rest assured that the 


give you remedy No. 2. 
er, and buy a genuine, English, bull dog. 
a “shingle, chaff, tenement’’ kennel, somewhere 
near your apiary, and see to it that it is painted up 
nicely and kept as neat as your bee hives. Give him 
to understand that his business is to watch your 
property, and that he must make friends with no 
one. Give him plenty to eat, so he will not be 
tempted to stray away nights. 
trained well, we think you will have no reason to 
complain. But should he be tempted to sleep on 
duty, give some sure footed and courageous boy 
half a dollar to ‘wake him up” some dark night, and 
if thieves don’t give your apiary a wide berth, please 
send us a postal. F. L. WRIGHT. 
Plainfield, Mich. 


QUEEN CELLS NOT ALWAYS AN INDICATION OF 
QUEENLESSNESS. 
I feel as if I should not be doing my duty to you, 
if I did not write and let you know how we got along 
with the last queen received from you. 


If treated and | 


MORE THAN ONE EGG IN A CELL HATCHING. 

Please allow me to say that more than one egg 
may hatch in one cell. At the beginning of the 
yield from basswood, the queen in one ef my best 
swarms decided that bees were wanted in a hurry, 
and began laying from two to six eggsinacell. Of 
course not all of these hatched, but I saw several 
cells with three larvee in them, and more with two. 
I think they were about 24 hours old. Just when 
the surplus ones were removed, I cannot say; but 
when the cells were ready to seal, there was only 
one in each cell, and they hatched out perfect 
workers. After the first three or tour days, the 


| queen dropped back to the good old way of one egg 


thieves do not belong to your neighborhood. So We | in a cell, and has kept it up since. 
Go to some good dog breed- | 


Build him | 
| 


I have had little 
surplus honey, and no swarms except a couple of 
artificial ones, because my Swarms were very weak, 
and light in stores in the spring. 
Dayton, Ill, July 22, 1880. 


Thanks, friend G. Since my remarks on 
the matter, we have found several cases, 
where two or more live larvee were found in 
a cell, but, as you remark, but one was to be 
seen when they were ready to seal up. 


JAMES A. GREEN, 


WINTERING THREE COLONIES IN ONE CHAFF HIVE, 


We have had a good yield of honey from the white 
clover, and now the basswood is in bloom, and I am 
getting at least something back from my bees for 
the time and money I have spent. I am not out 
much money however, as I make almost everything 
I use myself. ! am making some chaff hives by 
hand. I do not find it such an awful job after all. [ 


| got straight siding for the outside and though it cost 


As you may | 


remember, I wrote you, telling you of our apparent | 
want of success in introducing a queen to a strong | 


colony of black bees. They chased her off after she 
was let out among them, and she flew away, and we 
had no idea of ever seeing her again; so I wrote 
you for another queen, which arrived in due time. 


When we opened this hive to put in the cage, we no- | 


ticed queen cells which seemed to confirm our idea 
of loosing the queen which flew away; but, on look- 
ing further, lo and behold! there was the old lady 
quite at home, only twice as large as when we tried 
tointroduce her. How she got in there, and how 
she made her peace with the little savages is more 
than we shall ever know. The character of these 
black bees seemed to change soon after letting in 
an Italian queen, and we can open and look them 
over with much less trouble. Another quite inter- 
esting time we had with the last queen received. 
On opening the box we found every bee dead, and 
the poor queen had evidently turned her face to the 
wall, and given up all hope. But I noticed some 
signs of life in her, and set the cage in a warm, sun- 
ny spot, and in ten minutes she had changed her 
mind, and began to run around the cage. What to 
do with her was the question now. As an experi- 
ment we took two frames und bees from the gen- 
tlest Italians we had, and put her between the 
frames, and soon had the pleasure of seeing the lit- 
tle fellows feeding her. We have given them brood, 
fdn., ete., and it bids fair to become a strong colony 
before winter. Allow me to thank you for your 
promptness in sending; also for the splendid queens 
received, every one of which has proved more than 
satisfactory. F.A.& J.C. BALLER. 


Bloomington, I]!., Sept. 15, 1880. 


| 


more than the rough lumber ($20.00 per M.) it is 
cheaper for me inthe end. The lumber for one hive 
costs me $1.00. I am going to make 2 entrances in 


| the upper story, and try wintering 3 swarms in a 


hive. How do you think it will work? It would be 


| quite a saving, and I like the Simplicity best for 


summer use. C. B. THWING. 


Hamilton, Mo., July 2, 1880. 


Your plan of wintering is not new, friend 
T., and I believe it has worked well, where 
sutlicient care has been taken to see that 
there was no crack or crevice where the bees 
might get through, or even communicate 
from one apartment to the other. The col- 
lective warmth from the three stocks so near 
each other is doubtless an advantage, but 
the great drawback is in having at least the 
lower one, where it cannot be easily looked 
at, for at least 4 or 5 months. If they all 
have an abundance of stores, and also an 
abundance of bees, this may not matter very 
much, but most people prefer, in the end, to 
have every colony where it can be easily 
overhauled and examined. 


AN ABC “BOY'S” REPORT. 

I came out this spring with 17 swarms, 13 heavy 
and 4 very light. They have made 300 Ibs. of sec- 
tion honey, and increased to 35 very heavy swarms. 
I have no extractor, or I could take 300 or over of 
nice clover honey from the hives. They are all so 
full that they are crowded for room to raise brood. 
How will this do for an A BC boy, forty years old, 
and the first season, without any capital to start on? 

R. P. LOVEJoY. 

Greig, Lewis Co., N. Y., July 12, 1880. 
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ANTS FOUND GUILTY OF STEALING EGGS. 
On page 10, of the ‘A BC of Bee Culture” you say, 
“T cannot find that ants are guilty of any thing that 


should warrant the apiarist in waging any deter- 


mined warfare against them.’’ Now, I will give you 
my experience. This summer I made a nucleus 
swarm, and introduced the queen, which they re- 
ceived all right. A few days after, I made another 
nucleus, gave them a queen, and they killed her. I 
gave them another and they killed that one. Then 
I put a frame of comb in a colony, and after it was 


filled with eggs put it in the queenuless nucleus. 


‘Two or three days after, I took it out and the eggs 
were gone! That was a poser. 
the bottom of the frame, there was a small black 


ant with an egg in its mouth. The mystery was | 
Then, examining the first nucleus, I found | 


solved. 
on the inside of the two combs where the bees clus- 
tered, a spot on each the size of a silver dollar, filled 
with brood; the balance of the combs were empty. 
I put the hive on small blocks with dishes of water 
under them, and the combs soon filled with brood. 
Climax, Mich., Aug. 29, 1880. J. E. PIERCE. 


INTRODUCING BY AN A BC SCHOLAR. 

1 introduced the queen without trouble. I have 
introduced ten queens this summer without pre- 
vious experience or observation, and, by following 
A BC, have had but one balled, although I intro- 
duced a virgin queen 8 hours old to a stock from 
which I had removed the queen but 5 minutes be- 
fore, and did not cage the virgin at all. 

Bean Blossom, Ind., Aug. 24,’80. E.S. ARWINE. 


41 DAYS TO INTRODUCE A QUEEN. 
Now about those queens: You will notice that it 
is 41 days since we took them over. One stand of 


Mr. Wilcoxen’s shows nearly all nice Italian bees. | 
The other showed no trace of Italians, and as he had | 


never touched the hive since liberating the queens, 


and knew but little about them, he supposed they | 


must be queenless. But, from their actions, I told 
him they were surely not queenless, and we would 
see. So we proceeded to investigate. His hives 
have the old L. honey board, and, for convenience, 
after we had taken out the black queen, we placed 
the little cage containing the Italian queen on top of 


the frames, so it could be taken up and opened | 
without removing the honey board, showing him | 


how to open the lit tle cage, etc. He had opened the 


cages, as he supposed, and placed them back, to al-| 


low the queens to walk out at their leisure. This 
one, however, he had failed to open; and when ! 
opened the hive, there was the little cage, queen and 
all, and, from all appearances, the queen was just as 
lively and healthy as when we put her there. The 
hive contained plenty of honey and pollen, and the 
combs in the centre of the hive were trimmed up all 
ready to receive the eggs, showing that the little 
fellows were waiting with all patience for the 
queen’s liberation. I gave them a comb from anoth- 
er hive, containing brood and eggs, liberated the 
queen, and told Mr. Wileoxen there would be one 
happy little home that night. S. A. SHUCK. 
Bryant, Fulton Co., Ill., Aug. 51, 1880. 


DIPPING FOUNDATION. 

With regard to the fdn. machine, it did cost me 
severe struggle to keep still; but the demonstration 
of the fact that God will plead the cause of those 
who submit it to him, even though by the pen of a 
distant stranger, is worth more t» me than the “hon- 


But, on looking at | 


ay 


| or of the invention,”’ or the $100.00 either. The eall 
for queens has been such that, although I had hoped 
| to do so, I have never had time to experiment far- 
ther since my machines were burned. My success 
| so far with the machine is described on page 109, 
March No.; but I hope, before long, if the Lord sees 
fit to give the time and means, to show the brethren 
a dipping machine that will roll out thin wired fdn. 
“a mile long’ at one operation. Now, my friends, 
you may all try it first, if you wish, and welcome; 
but please don’t quarrel over it. OLIVER FOSTER. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Sept. 4, 1880. 











HOW LATE IN LIFE MAY A QUEEN BE FERTILIZED, 
AND BECOME A PROLIFIC QUEEN. 


I see in GLEANINGS that there has been some 
query as to how old a queen can be and yet become 
fertilized, and a good, prolific queen. Iwill give my 
experience in the matter. The first of March I no- 
ticed that two of my colonies were queenless, and 
had queen cells formed and capped. In a few days 
the queens were out, and I watched carefully to see 
if they would become fertilized, as there were but 
few drones, and the weather was rather cool. I 
watched until the afternoon of the 2ith day after 
hatching, when [ saw evidences that the queen had 
|; mated; and, on the second day after, she com- 

menced to lay, and proved to be a very prolific 

queen. 


HOW YOUNG A QUEEN CAN LAY. 


On Monday, Aug. 2d, [ had a swarm about 9 o'clock 
in the morning, which clustered. I caught and 
caged the old queen, and then opened the old hive 
to cut out and destroy the cells. I had found and 
/ cut out one, when I noticed that the cap was par- 
tially loose. I took the knife and raised the cap, 
when out walked the queen. She was rather large, 
and finely shaped. Having afew nuclei that were 
without queens, I took her to one of them, and let 
her run in at the entrance. I looked at herin about 
an hour and found her all right. The two tollowing 
| days she was there all right also; and on Thursday, 
| the 5th of Aug., about oue o'clock, I looked again, 
| and she was laying, and had a space as large as my 
hand, full of eggs, it being 3 days and 4 hours from 
the time she came from the cell. I have raised sev- 
eral hundred queens, and these are the two ex- 
tremes. HENRY H. LAWRENCE. 

Columbia City, Whitley Co., Ind., Sept. 2, 1880. 


TOO MUCH BROOD IN A HIVE. 
You say that you never saw too much brood ina 
| hive at any season of the year. I am sure that I 
have, and this unseasonable brood rearing is the 
only thing that ever troubled me in the bee line. 

I have had colonies commence rearing brood 
about the middle of July (the terminus of the honey 
season), and consume ail the stores they had, and 
swarm, leaving a hive full of brood. It has always 
worried me to see a great horde of bees raised to be 
hatched at atime when there was no honey to be 
gathered. My queens are now laying steadily, as 
there has been sufficient honey coming in to keep 
up moderate brood rearing. I have had a “test col- 
ony” since the honey season closed, and they have 
made a living. I think that my bees will be in bet- 
ter condition for winter than they ever were before. 
Iam putting in young queens as fast as I can raise 
| them. 


ABSCONDING SWARMS. 


If bees have a location picked out before swarm- 
ing. no amount of brood will induce them to stay. 
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I always clip the queen’s wing, but this will not pre- 
vent their trying to go. I have known them to go 
toatree and go in and stay half an hour without 
their queen. On one occasion, I had to cut a tree 
before I could get them to stay at home. 

LEROY VAN KIRK. 

Washington, Pa., Sept. 1, 1880. 

You say, friend V., that they consume | 
their stores in raising a lot of useless consu- 
mers; is nota pound of bees worth more 
than a pound of stores? Bees should cer- 
tainly be worth 50e a lb., it seems to me, at 
any season. If a hive has too many, divide 
it; but Ido not know that lever saw too 
many in one hive, that were the progeny of 
a single queen. Give them plenty of stores, 
and have arousing colony to begin with in 
the spring. Rousing colonies are a grand 
thing for almost any purpose, either queens 
or honey. 


1 commenced the season with 4 Langstroth, and 4 
old box hives. I had Italians in one of the L. hives, 
from which I have raised some 20-odd queens, and 
also got 21 frames (that is, of brood and honey), and 
have increased my number to 16 colonies, all of 
which are in condition tor winter, although honey is 
coming in lively from buckwheat and Iron Weed. 
By the way, our father-in-law has a shrub growing 
in his yard, which beats any thing I have ever seen 
to yield honey. We call it “Pride of London.” It 
commences blooming in May, and is still blooming. 
The bees are on it from morn till night, whenever it 
is not raining, and just as thick, too, as you ever 
saw on Simpson Honey Plant. J. W. SAULL. 

Pleasant Dale, Hampshire Co., W. Va., Sept. 1, '80. 





ROCKY-MOUNTAIN BEE PLANT, ETC. SOME VALUA- 


BLE FACTS. 

The Rocky Mountain Bee Plant grows plentifully 
here. Mr. O. B. Smith brought seed of it from Col- 
orado, and sowed in his garden 21 years ago, and 
from that it has spread 20 miles up and down this 
river. It affords lots of honey. The apiary here is 
storing honey fast, while the others 3 and 6 miles 
above here, where this bee plant is not so plenty, 
are not doing near so well. With the exception of a 
rosin weed and Monarda, the Rocky Mountain Bee 
Plant is furnishing all the honey they get now. The 
early golden rod is blooming, but they don’t work 
on it yet. Could any amount of the seed be sold? I 
have employed some of the boys and girls to gather 
it for me to take to Kansas, and they wished to know 
if there would be sale for it and the Simpson honey 
plant and the Monarda punctata seed. I don’t think 
much of the Simpson honey plant. It is not so good 
as buck bush (Symphoricarpus vulgaris). It may do 
better if cultivated. It seems to me that, with 
the Rocky Mountain Bee Plant, melilot clover, 
rape, and buckwheat, a man ought to do a fair 
business in getting honey. W.S. VAN METER. 

Smithland, lowa, Aug. 28, 1380. 





GIVING COUNTIES, ETC. 

You are right about our not giving the county. 
You just scold until we all obey orders. TI can find 
most of the counties by referring to the U.S. map, 
but I don’t like to do so, for the print is so very fine 
that it takes sharp looking. But now, after all, this 
is just the way I got your county,--by the map. If 
you had a map as large as one side of your factory, 
it would be nice to see where we stay. 


Well, well, honey is coming in at last, just as you 
told E. A. Gastman it would some time. I had given 
up getting any this season, but, if it continues com- 
ing, I will have some extracted honey, though not 
much in the comb. A. GRABILL. 

Oakley, Macon Co., Ills., Aug. 31, 1880. 


| A WORKING COLONY OF BEES WITHOUT ANY HIVE 


AROUND THEM. 

Some weeks ago, one of my neighbors came in just 
at night, and asked me if I had lost any of my bees. 
I went with him, and he showed me a monstrous 
swarm about 8 ft. from the ground, under a large 
horizontal limb of an apple tree in his garden. I 
told him they were not mine, as they were black, 
while mine are all Italians. Then he wanted me to 
hive them for him. After getting an old, box hive 
ready (he had no other), | took my hiving box, and 
attempted to brush them off into it. To my sur- 
prise, | found the bunch was solid with comb. IL 
then smoked them so that | could see the combs, 
and found there were six. The center ones were 
filled with brood mostly capped over, showing that 
they had been there since some time in the spring. 

The honey crop has been very light here this sea- 
son. An experienced bee-keeper near here, who 
got as high as 60 lbs. from some hives last year (also 
a poor season) reports no surplus, or next to none, 
this year. Ltook from my one hive, 24 lbs. the 3d of 
July, and then divided it into three; but I will have 
to feed them for the winter. 

ARE ITALIAN QUEENS SOMETIMES BLACK? 

I have a young, laying queen, as black as the ace 
of spades (supposed to be), the daughter of a pure 
Italian. Her mother and sisters are a beautiful yel- 
low, and the workers are all three-banded. 

Wm. O. Post. 

Essex, Middlesex Co., Vt., Sept. 10, 1880, 

The case you mention is not entirely new. 
several having been given in our back vol- 
umes. It seems to indicate that our honey 
bees, at some time in past ages, may have 
been in the habit of building in the open air; 
possibly in a warmer climate. A curious 
feature with these open air colonies is 
their method of shedding rain, by clustering 
with their wings in such a position that they 
act like shingles. Ilence, even driving 
storms seem to harm them but little.—Ital- 
ian queens, and drones, too, for that matter, 
may be almost any color, and still produce 
regularly marked worker bees. Ignorance 
of this fact has caused a great deal of use- 
less complaining. The majority of the 
queens that come from Italy, are dark, and 
some of them fully as black as our common 
queens. Pure, common queens are also ot- 
ten so light, that one would call them Ital- 
ians, without seeing their worker progeny. 

MAKING BEES ACCEPT A QUEEN. 

I have a very fine swarm of three-banded bees 
from the dollar queen you sent me about the 6th of 
July. It was my first attempt, but I had good suc- 
cess. The colony accepted her on the first trial. 
This gave me so much pleasure that I ordered 
another queen which came Aug. 13th. But this one 


I was very unfortunate with. I took her out from 
the centre of a ball of bees no less than three times, 
| but I was determined that the swarm should be ex- 
terminated by old age, or accept my yellow queen. 
It was fully a week, however, before they came to 
my terms, and I can assure you I don't want another 
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such atask. This is my first year as a bee-keeper. 
I commenced the season with 14 swarms. I extract- 
ed from 7 swarms which gave me 568 lbs. of honey, 
actual weight. The best one gave me 114 lbs.; the 
poorest 70 lbs. My other 7 swarms I set to work on 
comb honey, and they turned out 250 lbs. But I do 
not feel discouraged, as I know nothing of the busi- 
ness except what I have learned this year. IL in- 


creased my 14 colonies to 30, and now comes the | 


task of wintering; but they are in good shape, for I 
can assure you they have no! been neglected. I use 
the Novice extractor, which I consider a good one, 
and am a reader of GLEANINGS, although not a sub- 
scriber. I do not write this article especially for 
publication. ORSON J. TERRELL. 

North Ridgeville, Lorain Co., O., Aug. 24, 1880. 
QUEEN CELLS; GREAT NUMBER FROM ONE COLONY. 

We have had a poor honey season. My bees have 
had the swarming fever. I increased from 23 to 41, 
and put back about a dozen. I also had 4 or 5 buck- 
wheat swarms, which I put back. I had a very 
large swarm about the 10th of August, which I re- 
turned, and killed the queen, a hybrid. I waited 6 
days, and took out 86 large queen cells, and gave 
them aframe of brood and eggs, 9x11 inches, from 
my favorite queen. They built 40 cells with queens 
in them on that comb, and 6 more on their own 
comb; in all, 132. How is that “for high?” 

H. H. Fox. 
Tribulation, McDonald Co., Mo., Sept. 9, 1880. 
QUEENS BEING FERTILIZED TWICE. 

I have seen 15 or 20 queens come in with unmista- 

kable evidences of fertilization. On June 19th, I 


saw one come in with evidence attached, and just | 
24 hours after [saw the same queen—no mistake— | 


come in with the same evidence of fertilization 
again. She was a pure, but very dark, Italian, and 
now produces pure, rather bright, Italian workers, 
and queens some dark and some moderately so, but 
all brighter than herself. 

HOW TO GET RID OF BLACK DRONES. 

I suppress black drones in box hives, by moving 
hives every two weeks, and substituting a movable 
frame hive with2 or 4 frames of brood init, anda 
queen cell, and thus make a large part of my 
swarms. So alsolI makea certain number of box 
hives and black bees almost as useful as any I have. 
If you move them often enough, they will raise few 
or no drones. G. W. Youna, M. D. 

Lexington, Lafayette Co., Mo. 


I have about 70 stands of bees in all, more than 
half of which are Italian. I bought an albino queen 
of Mr. Valentine, last spring, and have now about a 
dozen of her daughters at work in my apiary. I be- 
lieve they are the gentlest bees I have, and are as 
good honey gatherers as Lever saw. The bees have 


done very poorly here till since the rains abated, 10 | 


days since. They then began to work and have had 
lively times ever since. 
INTRODUCING. 

I have been experimenting on introducing queens, 
and the plan that causes the least trouble with me I 
will now describe. I first assure myself that there 
is no queen in the hive, and wait until they have 
built a few queen cells, and capped some of them 
over. Then I put the qucen in the cage, and lay it 


gently on the alighting board, while | cxamine the | 


inside of the hive, and remove all the gueen cells 
that are started. The bees are making the acquain- 
tance of the new mistress. and after the hive is 


closed you will generally find the bees clustering on 

the cage on the alighting board. Wait a little while 
| and witness their motions. If of a friendly charac- 
ter, you may take the queen in the hand and then 
hold it closely and gently to the entrance. If the 
| bees crawl upon the hand and try to feed the queen, 
| she is perfectly safe; let her go; and this will al- 
most always be the rule. I have never lost a queen 
introduced in this way. I very often take the queen 
| in my hand simply, and try her at the entrance of 
the hive. If they attempt to sting her, I take her 
away; but if they treat her kindly, she will remain 
nearly still, and when a few bees have thus formed 
her acquaintance she can be let go into the hive 
| with safety. When the cells are all destroyed as 
above, they seem very anxious for a queen, and are 
very apt to receive her quite readily. 1 have found 
three hives this summer with two queens, and a 
neighbor has a swarm that persistently keeps two 
queens, and when he takes one out they forthwith 
raise another. Please tell us through GLEANINGS 
if thisis notafieak. It certainly is not the rule. 

Bedford, la., Aug. 11, ’80. A. H. VAN VOORHES. 


Your plan is substantially the one I rec- 
ommend, friend V., only I do not advise you 
to wait until cells are capped over. Is not 
this wasting almost too much time, with a 
good colony? The secret of almost all these 
plans lies in the fact that a queen allowed to 
run in at the entrance of any queenless hive 
/will be accepted in the majority of cases. 
You will remember that I told you, a short 
time ago, of letting 7 queens in at the en- 
trances of as many queenless hives, and all 
but two were acccepted. One of them was 
a black stock, whose queen had been taken 
out but an hour or two before, and they ac- 
cepted the queen all right. In reporting on 
new plans, it is well to bear in mind these 
facts.—Two queens in a hive has been of 
late a fertile topic. 


EGGS DISAPPEARING. 

A dollar queen which I had introduced commenced 
to lay, and filled one frame of comb, made from fdn., 
full of eggs. In a few days, I looked in, and the 
eggs were all gone. What was the cause of this? 
Iam putting frames of hatching brood in my nu- 
clei to build them up strong. One of them came 
out every day for about 5 days, and left brood and 
honey. Its hive was new, and all nice and clean. I 
could see nothing the matter. There were '; gallon 
of bees, and the queen was fertilized and laying. 
| Then I clipped her wings, and gave them another 
frame of brood and honey, and they seem now to 
have located. Ihave used “lots’’ of fdn., and the 
bees seem to like it, and I just like to work with 
bees.-Would you recommend me to use the chaff 
hive for this latitude’ M. P. CARTER, 

Carlton, Kan., July 3, 1880. 

I have seen eggs disappear as you men- 
/ tion, but it was usually to be explained by 
the sudden stoppage of the honey yield. 
Was it not thus In your case?—I think you 
cured your nucleus from swarming out by 
making it a little stronger in both stores 
and bees: but, ordinarily, I should not ex- 
pect a frame of brood to help the swarming- 
/out matter, where the nucleus had unsealed 
' brood already of its own.—I would use chaff 
hives in your climate in winter, or anywhere, 
' where ice freezes a half inch thick. 
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WHAT SHALL WE FEED FOR WINTER? 

Will you please tell me what you would feed bees 
that have gut just about half honey enough to carry 
them through the winter. Whatever I feed I have 
got to buy. I believe I have all of your works on 
bees, but do not exactly understand just what you 
have positively decided on. I enclose a postal card, 
and you will only need to say a few words. If you 
will do me that favor, you will much oblige me.—I 
have about 700 swarms of bees with about half 
enough honey to winter on. I. S. CROW FOOT. 

Hartford, Wis., Sept. 14, 1880. 

If I had 700 colonies with half enough 
stores for winter, I would supply the deti- | 
ciency with frames of candy made of coffee | 
A and best grape sugar in about equal pro- 
vortions. If it is less trouble to you to feed 
it in the form of syrup, make the syrup as 
described in A BC under feeding,—How To | 
MAKE THE SYRUP. If you have large feed- 
ers, something like the tea-kettle feeders; | 
you can have two barrels made into syrup 
and over the hives in about a half-day. If 
you feed them enough of this to last them | 
until March or April, it will be just as well 
to give them grape sugar alone after that. | 


| 





Iam taking it for granted that your colonies | 
are all strong; weak colonies or nuclei may | 
not be able to get up sufficient animal heat. 
to melt the frames of sugar, so they can work 
it up. They may die with this feed, but 
they may also die with natural stores, as 
past reports fully demonstrate; but I think, 
if properly done, such stores are just as safe 
for winter as natural stores. I have made 
no mention of flour in the candy, for I have 
taken it for granted that the 700 colonies are 
all strong enough, and brood rearing is not. 
particularly desired. Very likely the grape 

sugar that is made now would be safe of 

itself, but, to be sure of being on the safe 

side, I would use half coffee .\, as above. 


DO BEES “STEAL EGGS” FROM OTHER HIVES? 

A little experience I had in queen rearing may | 
look as though bees do steal eggs from other hives 
sometimes. I hada good nucleus which had been 
without fresh brood for nearly two weeks, when I 
took them a queen cell, and found that they had 
two acorn cups with an’egg in each. Before I 
I thought, I spoiled them, or I would have left them 
to see what would have come of them. I could not 
find anotheregginthe hive. I gave them the queen 
cell, and it came out in a day or two all right. 

SPURLOUS QUEENS. 

Now one other thing about queens “as ain't” 
queens at all: I have found two or three this season, 
all pretty much alike, little, black, shiny fellows— 
and the bees acting around them just as they do 
with a queen. I found one to-day in a nucleus, 
where I hatched a fine, yellow queen about three 
days ago,and could not find her to-day, though I 
looked carefully two times. The bees stood in a 
circle round this would-be queen, and crawled over 
her. I picked her up to see if she would try to sting, 
but she did not, till I mashed her head. There are 
no eggs inthe hive. I guess they must be very aged 
bees, and the bees act so out of respect to them. 

V. W. KEENEY. 

Shirland, Ill., July 9, 1880. 

I should be inclined to think the eggs | 
were the work of a fertile worker, friend K., | 


but it is certainly a little strange that they 
should be found in a queen cell, and no 
where else.—I have often, of late, had to 
hunt out these small shiny queens, before I 
could get a queen safely introduced to a col- 
ony which had been a long time queenless. 


HOARHOUND HONEY. 

I’ve got my foot in it now, sure. You know I 
stated (see GLEANINGS, July No., p. 531-2) that hoar- 
hound honey was bitter. Well, I only stated what I 
knew to bea fact, for I had tasted it more than 
once, and I supposed everybody who had ever tasted 
of honey from the hoarhound plant knew that the 
honey partakes largely of the flavor of the plant. 
Well, to-day, here comes a letter from friend E. W. 
Morse, of San Diego, Cal., requesting me to give 
any facts to show that the quality of honey from 
hoarhound is bitter; for, he says, “It is quite a 
mooted question with some of us apiarists whether 
the honey is bitter or not.” 

In the summer of ’74, I was in Missouri, and trans- 
ferred a swarm of bees for a friend, and the honey 
we took from that stand was about as bitter as the 
average hoarhound candy we buy. When we looked 


| for the cause we very soon found it; for the bees 


were in a lot that was covered thick with hoarhound. 
This was while the hoarhound was in the hight of 


| its glory, and there was little else for the bees to 


get, while it was so near that the bees did not have 


| to fly far withit. LIleave it for scientists to judge 


what chemical effect, if any, a longer flight of the 
bee with the honey in its sack, or the age of the 
honey after it is stored in the hive would 
have upon the flavor of the honey. But there is no 
accounting for taste anyhow; for, although I say 
that I know that hoarhound honey is bitter to my 
taste, others, no doubt, would eat the same honey 
and never detect any bitter twang to it. I must 
confess that I rather like it although it is bitter, and 
if the quantity produced is suflicient to pay for 
raising the plants, there is no doubt but that it will 


| sell. JACOB COPELAND. 


Allendale, Ill., July 20, 1880. 


I am sure, friend (., I would much rather 
have it bitter, at least as bitter as hoarhound 
candy, for then we can advertise the honey 
asa medicine. Mr. Gray saw bees swarm- 
ing on the plant on Catawba Island, in great 
numbers, and perhaps we might get some of 
the honey by sending there for it. We have 
a small patch of Hloarhound on our grounds, 
and it seemed to be fully as good as catnip. 
Since you suggest it, 1 feel very much in- 
clined to have a nice field of it, and plant a 
few colonies of bees there just on purpose to 
store hoarhound honey for medical purpos- 
es. If anybody can furnish me some honey 
with the flavor of hoarhound candy, I hope 


| they will send me a sample with price. | 


will pay double price for it to start with. 


FUEL FOR SMOKERS, ETC. 

Tell those who want wood for their smokers and 
don’t know where to get it, just to take their ax and 
go to the woods, and knock a hickory stump to 
pieces, and they will find just as good as there is. 

In ’78, from two skips and a nucleus to start with, 
I made 300 lbs. of honey; last year, from 13 skips, I 
made only 100 lbs.; and this year from 12, I don’t be- 
lieve it will be as much. H. P. DEMOREST. 

Warwick, N. Y., June 19, 1880, 
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A SUDDEN FLOW OF HONEY. 
It has been very dry with us. Bees have not gath- 
ered a living for about one year, until the past 10 
days. I tell my husband that it seems almost as if 
the windows of heaven had been opened, and honey 
sent to us to save our starving bees. They are now 
filling up for winter, and our 250 colonies perhaps 
have already '5 or *; enough, mostly from old balm, 
pennyroyal, and buckwheat. The buckwheat is so 
spindling and scattering, we thought it could do no 
good atall. Black bees have nearly all died out, ex- 


again with same result, under all the rough tobacco 


cept when fed. We are Italianizing all of ours, as | 


each Italian colony proves itself worth 5 black col- 
onies ina drouth. I think perhaps the yield was 
from a honey dew, at first, as they got such an abun- 


dance in so short a time, when there appeared noth- | 


ing to get it from. Then the very spindling buck- 
wheat has yielded bountifully. 
Mrs. 8. J. W. AXTELL. 
Roseville, IL, Aug. 23, 1880. 





QUEENS THAT WON'T LAY. 
Last spring, the first of May, I hada colony of bees 
with a beautiful yellow queen, and not a cell of 


brood or eggs could be found. I pinched her head | 


and gave them a frame of brood from another hive. 
I have just pinched the head of a queen because her 
eggs would not hatch, and have two more of the 
same kindin nuclei. Is it the fault of the bees or 


strong colonies? I have 30 colonies, mostly pure 
Italian. Bees have made but little honey. Fruit 
bloom yielded some, but our best flow came from 
red-raspberry and basswood. White clover was a 
failure. J. W. WILSON. 
Lottsville, Warren Co., Pa., Sept. 2, 1880. 


I have known a few queens that would 


not lay, but the number is so small I think I 
should be pretty slow about pinching the 
head of a good-looking queen. They often 
stop laying, or refuse to commence, because 
their colony is small, or because no stores 
are coming in. I have known queens to lay 
finely in a large colony, that would not lay 
at all in a weak nucleus. 
INTRODUCING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

I received the queen from you on Thursday, 2d, 

and put her ina queenless colony, caged by direc- 


smoking I could give them; so I concluded, as all 
my remedies had failed, that I would resort toa 
still rougher treatment. I just chloroformed that 
colony, and soon had them all down on the bottom 
board. Then I let the queen loose on an empty 
comb, and when the bees came to, they accepted 
that queen. Wednesday morning she was laying. I 
had taken up the idea that it would not be trouble- 
some to introduce a queen to a queenless colony, 
but this colony disappointed me. Now the queen 
that I lost from this colony was taken out of anoth- 
er hiye, and introduced to this one without any 
trouble or ceremony, except smoking, and that as 
soon as I had removed their old queen. I have in- 
troduced several queens, some virgins, to colonies 
this spring, but without any trouble; so I have 
come to the conclusion that it is the actions of 
queens more than anything else that causes the bees 
toreject them, and especially of those that have 
been on a long journey. I furthermore believe 
that the best time to introduce is immediately after 
unqueening a colony that is in the same apiary 
where the queen was raised. J.D. FOOSCHE. 
Greenwood, Abbeville Co., 8. C., Sept. 9, 1880. 


SPIDER PLANT OUTDONE, 


The plant at last! Tea-cupfulls of honey from one 
plant is not too much. A bee must take three or 


the queen? Would it be safe to introduce them to | four loads to clean one flower. It is the acassia,--a 


shrub which grows from 4to6 feet in hight, blooms 

from the first of June until frost, is perfectly hardy 

with us, and blooms first year from seed. Itisa 

beautiful ornamental plant, and can be found in 

every yard in the neighborhood. 3B. F. CARROLL. 
Dresden, Tex., Aug. 17, 188). 


My one colony of bees is working like beavers. It 
is very pleasant to watch the workers when they are 
civil, but not s> pleasant when one of them attacks 
you with his “business end,’’ and makes you look 
like a recent attack of erysipelas, as they have 
served me quite lately. That kind of treatment 
lowers the standard of one’s enthusiasm somewhat, 
at least temporarily. Iam at present, however, the 


| victim of “Great Expectations,” which may dwindle 
_ to “Blasted Hopes,” but I trust not. 


tions, and on Saturday about 1 o'clock tried to in- | 


troduce her tothem; but “no go.’ She went down 
among the bees unmolested at first, but about half 
an hour afterward I found her balled. I released 
her, and gave them a considerable smoking, and 
thought they would desist; but about sundown, I 
went in again and found her still balled. I gave 
them another smoking more severe than before, 
and thought surely, as she was ina queenless colony, 
that they would accept her. I did not look at her 
on Sunday, but on Monday morning, when IT went to 
look her up, I found her in a ball of bees, and nearly 
exhausted, with one hind foot bit off, and the colony 
going right ahead with queen cells (for I had been 
supplying brood in order to keep out fertile work- 
ers). I took the queen out,and caged her again; 
and, in the meantime, fed the colony at night to get 
them ina good humor. Tuesday morning I released 
her again, but with the same result. I tried her 
twice that day with no better success. I had ex- 
hausted all my knowledge, and finally took all their 


J. M. MANWARING, M. DID. 
Mishawaka, Ind., July 6, 1880. 


AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 
The queen that [ purchased from you in July is 
doing finely. I thought that I had lost her; for 
when I was trying to introdnce her she escaped, and 


| wentupin the air, and I supposed that I was out 


brood from them, and, in the evening, released her | 


$1.00. Llooked for her in the hive the next day, but 
could not see her. As Idid not have any smoker, I 
did not look again for 6 weeks, and then I was hap- 
pily surprised to see the yellow bees hatching out. 
J. A. WILSON. 
Hanover. Mich., Aug. 50, 188). 


RAPE CULTURE; REMEDY SUGGESTED FOR THE BLACK 
FLEA, 

Try the following, with which I have been success- 
fulin the old country, against the black fly of the 
rape family: Mix as much coal tar or coal oil with 
sawdust as possible, and leave the sawdust so as to 
be able to sow it broad cast, at the rate of 4 or 5 
bushels per acre. Sow this as soon as the tly makes 
its appearance, and repeat if necessary. 

AUG. LEYVRAZ, 

Palatka, Putnam Co., Fla , Aug. 26, 1880, 
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CONVENTION REPORT. 

The North-Western Bee-Keepers Association was 
organized in this city on the I4th ult. Reports of 
the honey crop for 1880 seemed to indicate that the 
yield was about an average one. 
door wintering cach had its advocates. 
cated good protection, but they could not agree as 
to what constituted good protection. There was 
some nice, extracted and comb honey on exhibition; 
also some combs that were no credit to the bees (7%) 
that built them. Iwas very much disappointed in 
the implements shown there. They looked very 
bungling, but no doubt answered the purpose for 
which they were intended. If the Convention meets 
in LaCrosse again, I will try to show them some of 
your fixtures and implements. 
set some of those present at this convention to 
thinking. The results of the convention were a 
pleasant time, some useful hints, and the acquain- 
tance of brother bee-kcepers. F. O. POLLEYs. 

LaCrosse, Wis., Sept. 6, 1880. 

TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 

I do not think doubly-queened swarms are as 
much of a varicty as is generally supposed. In mid- 
winter of ‘78-79, I found a dead queen upon the 


alighting board, and, of course, I expected to find | 


the swarm queenless in tbe spring, but it was among 
the first to carry in pollen. I think some writer on 
bees has stated that, in anticipation of the death of 
a decrepit queen, the bees will rear a young queen. 
At any rate such a theory would account for the 
presence of two queens in the same hive, the bees 
retaining sufficient affection for the old queen to 
protect her from the assaults of the newone. Late- 
ly, I believe, one instance has been reported in 
GLEANINGS, where, if one of the two queens was re- 
moved, another would at once be reared. If this is 
a fact, it shows that bees will become accustomed to 
the surrounding circumstances, and be guided by 
them in spite of their instinct to the contrary. In 
view of these circumstance, it may be found possi- 
ble to induce a gentle, queenless colony, whose 
readiness to accept queens has been previously test- 
ed, to accept two queens. The combats of qucens 
may be more the fault of the bees than of the queens. 
As doubly-queened swarms would greatly simplify 
queen rearing, the subject is certainly deserving of 
careful investigation. N. H. SUPLEE. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 20, 1880). 


TRIUMPHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


and had good luck. I pried open the old boxes, cut 
the combs, and filled 4 racks, and introduced one of 
the queens I got from you. Then I hunted out the 
black queen of a strong colony, and successfully 
transferred it. But you may believe I had a hot 
time of it with 5stocks of hybrids. They got ‘ton 
their ear,’ and they went for every thing that they 
Saw move, even the chickens. 
til 1 had my work done, at any rate, and my queens 
are now safely laying. ISAAC RUMMELL. 
Warren, O., Sept. 19, 1830. 


HONEY BY THE CUPFUL. 

Seeds and queen came all right. 
dead but 2. 
and one banana, to put in the corners of your 
greenhouse. The banana you will sce grow, and 
when it blooms you will see the honey by the ‘‘cup- 
nw.” It will blossom in 18 months. The orange 


Indoor and out- | 
All advo- | 


trees will blossom in 2 or 3 years, and bear the best 
kind of oranges. Take the same care of them that 
you would of fuchsias or geraniums, and they will 
do well. AuG, LEYVRAZ. 

Palatka, Fla., Sept. 16, 1880. 

Many thanks, friend L. The trees and 
that wonderful banana are down in the 
greenhouse already, and now we shall look 
out for cupfuls of honey again, with re- 
newed hopes. But I fear if we have got to 


| oe all the plants in the greenhouse, we 
] 


| sha 


I believe they would | 


But I stuck to them, | 


Bees were all 
I send you two orange trees (dwarf), | 


hardly be able to raise honey enough 
for our whole 800 colonies, even at the rate of 
cupfuls to a blossom. 


Reports Erecuraqing. 


Tre )EES have done moderately well. I have taken 
*1}) about 1,000 Ibs, of honey, comb and extracted, 
—— and have several hundred Ibs. in boxes and 
one-pound sections, to take off yet. Bees are doing 
splendidly now, working mainly on buckwheat and 
Spanish needles. The three-dollar queen bought of 
you last fall has proved to be a very good honey- 
gatherer, and several of her daughters are very fine 
and prolific queens. I have 40 colonies all in fine 
condition. Honey in this vicinity has been very 
scarce, but may be more plenty this fall vet. 
HENRY H. LAWRENCE. 
Columbia City, Whitley Co., Ind., Sept. 2, 1880. 





BINGHAM’S HONEY REPORT FOR 1880. 

Eighty-five colonies of bees in fair condition to 
begin the clover and basswood season. Increased 
artificially and otherwise to 116. Sept. 17th and 18th, 
extracted from the upper set, third tier of frames, 
14 to 15 hundred Ibs. of fine, thick, clover and linn 
honey. Shall pack 100 colonies as usual, each one 
composed of two sets of frames, and bees, honey, 
pollen and combs weighing 50 lbs. This is the small- 
est crop of honey I have ever had, but my bees are 
in splendid wintering condition, and my hopes are 
not blasted. T. F. BINGHAM. 

Otsego, Mich., Sept. 20, 1880. 

Well now, friend B., it seems to me that 
you have come awfully close to it, if you 
are not in Blasted Hlopes. An average of 
14 or 15 Ibs. to the colony is—well, I guess 
we will say it is considerably better than no 


: _ | surplus and not enough to winter, as some 
I transferred two queenless stocks into one hive, | I . 8 2 _ 


report. I wonder how it is that L. C. Root 
is so much ahead of every body else this 
poor season. 


HONEY CROP FOR ISS80. 

This has been the poorest honey season that I ev- 
er knew. My best have made about 80 Ibs. of sur- 
plus, while some have only provided for winter. As 
I had many stocks and the majority of them good, I 
am satisfied with the profits. I believe that bee- 
keeping will pay even in the poorest seasons, if 
managed properly. 

LEROY VAN KIRK. 

Washington, Pa., Sept. 1, 1880. 

I commenced the season of 1880 with 114 colonies; 
have increased to 164 colonies, raised 100 Italian 
queens, and taken 4,000 lbs. extracted, and 1,400 lbs. 
comb honey. C. M. WOOLVER. 

Hallsville, Montgomery Co., N. Y., Sept. 18, 1880. 
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GOOD FOR SEPTEMBER. 


lbs. of fdn. is nearly exhausted; so I send for anoth- 
er box. BYRON W ALKER. 
Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich., Sept. 4, 1880. 


Our honey supply this season has been about as 
good as with our fellow A B C’s in Southern Ohio; 


We have had no increase. BIGGER & SWALLOW. 
Bellbrook, Ohio., Sept. 4, 1880. 


Our 240 colonies of bees now have sufficient for 


| Dear Brother:—Our farmhouse in Jeff. Co., with 


That rush of honey still continues, and the last 25) 


contents, was entirely destroyed by fire on the 8th 
inst., about 1 p.m. No insurance. Our apiary suf- 
fered greatly from the heat and flames. Our fine 
colony in glass hive in the parlor was burned up. 
The fire must bave been the work of an incendiary, 
as there had been no fire for 4 days about the prem- 


| ises. We can assign no motive for the act, as we 
viz., 220 lbs. in section boxes, from 7 stands of bees. | 


were striving to live ‘at peace with all men.” All 
our bee literature, with 3 years’ files of GLEANINGS 
except April No.,is in ashes. Truly this world is 


| not our abiding place. Pray for us. 


wintering, and perhaps 12 colonies are now in sur- | 


plus boxes. So hopes are not “‘blasted.”” I couldn't 


bear to be in that department. We have united the | 
weak ones, and so have 14 less than in spring. We | 


are trying to have all pure Italians. 
S.J. W. AXTELL. 
Roseville, Warren Co., Ill., Sept 6, 1880. 





This is the third year I have used packed hives, and 
I am satisfied it is the best plan. In 1878, with twen- 
ty hives, my average was over 100 lbs. per hive, and 
I increased to 40 hives. In '79, with 40 hives, my avy- 
erage was 20 Ibs. per hive, and I increased to 50 
hives. This year, with 50 hives, average is 50 lbs. and 
no increase. ANDREW JACKSON, 

Deposit, Broome Co., N. Y., Sept. 15, 1880. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM BUCKWHEAT. 

My bees are doing very well since buckwheat 
came into bloom. One colony has filled 5) one- 
pound boxes with buckwheat honey, and will per- 
haps fill about 15 or 20 more. The rest are doing 
nearly as well. My bees are the light Italians most- 
ly, but I notice that the dark ones work best. Ihave 
43 colonies in fine condition. W. H. TRAVIS. 

Brandon, Oakland Co., Mich., Aug. 31, 1880. 


FULL HONEY REPORT FOR THE YEAR. 


I have 40 stocks, and have extracted 1,467 lbs. from | 


30 stocks. Nocomb honey. This goes ,0 show that 
my report, Aug. l4th, of 285 lbs., was premature. 
J. CHAPMAN. 

Home, Newaygo Co., Michigan, Sept. 18, 1880. 

The fall crop of honey in my section has been 
good. Ihave taken about 500 1-lb. section boxes of 
comb honey from 12 stocks. J.N. WOODARD. 

Coloma, Ind., Sept. 14, 1880. 





Hotes and Queries. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN A QUEEN GETS AWAY. 
JHE queen came all right. Thanks for prompt- 
ness. I put her with a small colony for three 
—_ days, then added more bees and they balled 
her. I brought her to the house to cage her, and 
accidentally let her slip to the window. She hap- 
pened to find a small hole in the corner of a pane, 
just large enough to get out of, and was gone in an 
instant. I suppose it’s no use to cry over spilt milk. 
Tecumseh, Neb., July 7, 80. Mrs. J. N. MARTIN. 
{Had you watched, friend M., I think you would 
have found your queen back at the very hole she 
went out of, in from 5 to 20 minutes. Before you 
let a queen out before a window, be sure the win- 
dow is a perfect one, and has no holes in it that a 
bee might get through.] 





St. Clairsville, O., June 21, 1880. D. H. TWEEDY. 

{We deeply sympathize with you, friend T., but 
are you not a little harsh on humanity, in thinking 
anybody would do such a deed deliberately? If such 
is the case, truly Christian people should be up and 
doing. There are many ways in which fires originate 
spontaneously, as it were.] 

QUEENS FLYING. 

The queen you sent me I received in splendid con- 
dition in five days after starting. I put her into a 
queenless hive as soon as received. On the next day 
T let her out of the cage, and [ suppose, if you had 
been on the lookout, vou would haveseen her some- 
where around Medins, for I have not seen her since. 

C., W. LRA. 

Spanish Fork, Utah, July 18, 1880, 

[Use the tent next time, friend L., as mentioned 
in another column, and you will have them then, 
sure. Your queen must have had a long flight, if 
she came clear back here. Are you sure it did not 
come back to the hive?] 


HOW TO RAISE A LOCUST GROVE. 

I planted locust seed two years ago, and have now 
a nice grove of 1,000 trees, on about % an acre of 
ground, and have sold probably 20,000 plants to farm- 
ers near here. I sold one-year-old plants at $7.00 
per thousand, and two-year-olds at $10.00. When I 
planted them, I had no thought of the advantage it 
would be to my bees, I wns after the timber, and a 
shady lot for stock, especially pigs. The trees, at 
two years old, run from & to 12 feet high. I have set 
out, besides my grove, nearly 100 around a lot of 2% 
acres, and several of my neighbors have done the 
same. Next spring I shall expect a fine lot of honey 
from the blossoms. W. P. WOLF. 

Wilmington, Clinton Co., O., June 22, 1880, 


GRAFTED QUEEN CELLS; A HINT. 
I grafted four queen cells with larvze of exactly 
the same age. Result: Within fifteen minutes from 


| the time the first one hatched, they were all out. 


| IT leave suggestions to you. 


G. B. REPLOGLF, 


Unionville, lowa, July 24, 1880. 


300 LBS. FROM ONE COLONY. 

I only keep bees for amusement, and do not keep 
many colonies. One colony out of two gave me 
300 Ibs. of surplus honey this season. I have an im- 
ported queen. G.S. WILLIs. 

Nevada, Mercer Co., Ky., July 24, 1880. 

QUEEN CELLS BY THE GROSS, AND CLIPPING VIRGIN 
QUEENS’ WINGS. 

I put a frame of new fdn. full of fresh larvie, ina 
hive having a young queen. Ina few days I opened 
it to see how my queen was doing, and she was not 
there; but, instead, I found 61 cells, nearly ready to 
cap, on one single sheet. No mistake, for myself 
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and wife both counted them. 
nursery! Did you ever see the like? 
that my queen was fertilized. Will bees kill a vir- 
gin queen whose wing isclipped? JB. F. CATHEY. 

Cabot, Ark., May 11, 1880. 

{I do not think the bees would kill a virgin queen 
because her wing was clipped, but she would be of 
no sort of value. You might as well clip her head 
as her wing, for she would go out just as usual, and 
try to fly, and be lost. ] 

BEE-SMOKER VERSUS TOBACCO-PIPES. 

I have no smoker, except a clay pipe. I used to 
be one of the worst smokers in America, but I quit 
2'5 years ago. I now hate tobacco as bad as any 
man. Half a pipe will make me sick. I guess I will 
send and get me a smoker, and lay aside the pipe for 
fear it may teach me bad habits. H. M. SMITH. 

Frankfort, Mich., June 14, 1880. 

{Il am very glad indeed, friend 8., that you recog- 
nize the danger of having a pipe near you, und that 
no one may think I have a selfish end in view in giv- 
ing such advice, I will make every tobacec-user a 
present of one of our best smokers, he to have his 
choice, if he will agree to give up tobacco. If he 
ever goes back to the habit again, he is to pay me 
the price of the smoker. Who wants a smoker on 
these terms’ ] 


SAYING GOODS WERE NOT IN THE PACKAGE. 

The drone fdn. wax in the package all right. I 
overlooked it. J. HW. CREIGHTON. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, June 18, 1880. 

| Now, friends, we will try very hard not to leave 
anything out of your orders, and will you please try 
hard not to overlook them, when you open your 
goods. see what this next friend says.] 

I must beg pardon for what I said on that hurried 
postal, and say I could only see one box at the de- 
pot; and I picked it up and did not know until this 
minute that there were two. Will do better next 
time. All right now. Caras. D. HOFF. 

Carey, O., June 18, 1880. 


HORSEMINT. 

My bees are working finely on a plant that we call 
Horsemint. It is almost like the Rocky Mountain 
Sage. It yields a large quantity of honey, and it 
grows in large quantities in the woods, in lowtimber, 
and fence corners. LOUIS WERNER. 

Edwardsville, Madison Co., Ill..Jume 18, 1880, 


HELIOTROPE AS A HONEY PLANT. 

I have a large bed of Heliotropein the greenhouse, 
a plant that all of you know I suppose. It was load- 
ed with blossoms all winter through, and is yet as 
full as can be. Whenever the sashes were lifted to 
give ventilation, and bees were flying outside, they 
would fairly swarm on it. They are working on it 
as steadily as on white clover or any other flower. 
I think it would be worth while to experiment 
with this plant. Have any of you bee-keepers 
ever tried it? F, HOLTKE. 

Carlstadt, N. J., June 22, 188). 


COLOR OF DRONES. 

| bought a queen supposed to be Italian. She is 
very large, and a nice leather color. Her increase 
are mostly three-banded. Her drones are a part of 
them black, and a part of them three-banded. Now, 
here is the puzzle: why are her drones not all alike? 
She has filled her hive with bees, and two combs for 
others. 


How I wanted a lamp | ported, hybrid, and black queens. Please inform 
I don’t know | 


me what blood she is. S. H. LANGWORTHY. 
Riceville, Pa., May 12, 1880. 
{I should pay no attention to the color of the 
drones at all. It is only by the worker progeny we 


judge of a queen's purity.] 





It is plain to me that for the last two years | have 
belonged in the category of Blasted Hopes. In the 
winter of '78-79, by the then prevailing cause, I lost 
5 swarms. Last summer I lost one by bee moth, in 
a box hive. I wintered 8 in Simplicity hives, and, by 
feeding, they were all in good condition in March. 
My time being occupied elsewhere, I did not see 
them for a day or two, and when I did see them, a 
neighbor’s bees had destroyed 4, and would have fin- 
ished the rest had I not come to their rescue. But I 
shall try again, and fight it out till success crowns 
my efforts. J. M. SEIDEL. 

Hudson, ©., June, 1880. 


FEEDING BACK SOURED HONEY. 

Can I feed back to my bees some very thick honey, 
that has begun to ferment, soasto get it into sec- 
tions? and can I doit with safety both to the bees 
and to my reputation? Ihave a number of sections 
not quite filled, and our honey season is over for this 
year. I suppose the bees can fix it up all right, but 
do not know. GEO. F. WILLIAMS. 

New Philadelphia, O., July 20, 1880. 

{If the weather is warm, the bees will restore it so 
that it will be safe for brood rearing, but, if put into 
sections, it will have more or less of its original bad 
flavor. In that case, it would doubtless be safe 
enough to the bees, but not to your reputation. ] 


SOIL FOR RAISING SIMPSON AND SPIDER PLANTS, 
For potting take 1 bu. of black muck from a 
swamp, 2 bu. of good, rich, sandy soil, 1 pk. of pure 
bonedust, and | pk. of fine charcoal dust. This will 
give you soil that will grow any thing you plant and 
keep watered. A. C. KENDEL. 
Cleveland, 0., Aug. 6th, 1880. 


ABSCONDING MANIA. 

We are having bad luck with our bees this season 
so far. We have had 18 natural swarms, and have 
had to hive the most of them from 2 to 4 times apiece, 
and have lost 4 of them by absconding and 3 went in 
with other swarms. On the 5th of this month we 
made 2 artificial swarms, and put them in the new 
hives. One stayed all right until the next day, and 
then left for parts unknown; the other stayed until 
the 8th, and then they left inthe same way. What 
is the matter with our bees? and what was the mat- 
ter with our artificial swarms? Ido not know as I 


| have ever heard of an artificial swarm going off be- 


She came from a yard where they have im- | 


fore. W. A. BRUCE. 

Warren, Wis., July 8, 1880. 

{If you observed all the precautions given in A I 
C, and our recent Nos., I do not know as I can give 
any reason, but to call it an absconding mania, that 
sometimes gets into an apiary. They will probably 
get over it soon, but it is bad to lose so many bees. } 


TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 

How is this? It is said by old bee men that there 
is not, at any time, more than I queen in 1 colony of 
bees, which seems untrue, as we have had 2 queens 
inone hive for 7 weeks, and they did not meddle 
with each other; that is, did not kill each other. 
S. K. Hosnour. 


The theory does not hold out. 
Glen Rock, Pa., Sept. 6, 1880. 
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THE PEET CAGE. | DIFFERENCE IN WORKING QUALITIES OF DIFFERENT 
I have introduced all my queens this summer with STOCKS. 


one Peet combination cage without loss. 
Norwich, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1880. M. ISHELL. 
{But how many was “all,” friend I.? If it is 25 or | 

more, it is pretty well for the cage; but if but a half | 

dozen, it would not be very singular with any cage.] 





Will a swarm of bees stay in a new hive without a | 
queen? [Not often unless they have unsealed brood. ] 

Can a queen be introduced to a hive that has been 
queenless 15 days or more? [To be sure, and usually 
without any caging.) 

Will a queenless colony cut down and destroy 
queen cells which are given them,—I mean sealed | 
cells? [Not usually. See ABC.] TT. W. Cooper. 

Stone Wall, Smith Co., Tenn. 


BEES AND CONFECTIONERIES. | 
My bees did poorly until buckwheat, and, being in 
town during the scarcity of honey, they were en- 
ticed by the confectioncries, where they were sul- 
phured and killed, so that I had to move them out of 
town to save them. I did not get a single new 
swarm this year; but they are doing finely now on 
buckwheat. GEO. D. SILVINS. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Sept. 6, 1880. 


{ began the season with 14 colonies,—-11 blacks and 
3 Italians. Have increased to 17 hives, which are 
full of brood and bees, and have honey enough to 
winter on, but I got no surplus. 
THOMAS H. HUNTER. 
Zanesville, Muskingum Co., Ohio, Sept. 6, 1880. 


TWENTY-TWO DAYS IN THE CELL. 

I had a young queen hatch a few days since, that 
was 22 days in the cell. She isa fine queen, doing 
good work now. Is this not unusual? 


BEE MOTHS AND ITALIANS. 

The bee moth are killing nearly all the black bees 
around, but they have disappeared from my apiary 
since I introduced those yellow foreigners. 

B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Texas, Sept. 4, 1880. 

A very poor honey season is closed. I do not yet 
know how much honey we have, but bees are in fine 
condition for winter, and have honey to spare. 

T. F. BINGHAM. 

Otsego, Mich., Sept. 9, 1880. 

The 28th of April, 1880, I landed here, with two, 4- 
framed nuclei. From them, I now have 7 good col- 
onies, in chaff hives, with plenty of stores for the 
winter, and all are strong. C. W. CASKEY. 

Parsons, Kan., Sept. 14, 1880. 


PAINTING IN COLD WEATHER. 


Tell your readers that, if they will have their 
hives ready and paint them after it comes cold 
weather in the fall, the paint will last longer than if 
put on in warm weather. NELSON HUBBARD. 

South Strafford, Vt., Aug. 26, 1880. 


FROM 4 TO 20, BY NATURAL SWARMING. 

I commenced last spring with 4 stands of bees, 
which have increased by natural swarming to 20, 
and are still swarming. I have extracted out of 
three of the old colonies and two July swarms, 
about 175 Ibs. of honey, and they are now full and | 
swarming every day. I have had 5 large swarms in 
5 days. J.P. INGRAM. 

Bonham, Texas. Aug. “1, 1880. 


I have awaited GLEANINGS to see reports from 
red-clover queens. They are pirates are they? Don't 
want them. This sets back the red-clover theory, 
yet there is a difference in the industrial qualities of 
colonies in the same apiary, conditions, so far as we 
can see, being the same. I am anxious to know if 
these qualities are transmissable. Traits of char- 
acter are inheritable in bipeds and quadrupeds, 
why not in insects’ I wanted to experiment in this 
direction, but my best colonies are bybrids, and we 


| should select the best of the superior races. 


JNO. N. WHITE. 
Wolf Creek, Mercer Co., Pa., Sept. 6, 1880, 


The queen which I thought was lost, I found in 
the hive attending to business, like a good queen. 
Kokomo, Ind., Sept. 10, 1880. J. B. COVIL. 


DIPPING FOUNDATION. 


I have made a Faris machine, and it works like a 
charm. Many tbanks to GLEANINGS. 


JOHN CARPENTER. 
Miamisville, O., Sept. 11, 1880. 


| commenced last spring with two colonies--one 
black and one Italian. I first removed the black 
queen, and gave her colony a capped cell taken 
from the Italian stock, and nearly ready to hatch. 
At the same time I divided the Italians, as they had 
more sealed queen cells, and were strong in bees and 
stores. From these, Mr. Sampson and I have 20 
swarms; and, through inattention, we let 5 other 
swarms come out and leave us. Working for bees, 
we have not saved much honey, as our young 
swarms that were late needed it. 

: J.C. P. MCLENDON. 
Dripping Springs, Texas, Sept. 14, 1880. 


Ihave never raised any bees. I let them raise 
themselves; but the worms have been so bad of 


| late years, that I would like to help them. Don't 


forget to print a GLEANINGS for me, for, if I can’t 
make a club, I will send myself. Mrs. R. HALL. 

Wurtland, Ky., Sept. 3, 1880. 

HONEY IN SEPTEMBER. 

Bees arc bringing in plenty of honey yet. Ihave 
had several swarms come off lately, and hived one 
good swarm to-day. JOHN KENTCH. 

Tioga, Pa., Sept. 17, 1880. 


CONVENTIONS, ETC. 

I have sold out at South West, and have purchased 
asmall farm of 4153 acres here joining the village of 
Nappanee. Iam only 80 rods from the post-office, 
and about 100 from the express office.—Friend A. I., 
Iam really sorry you are so prejudiced against con- 
ventions. I tell you we had a good time at Chicago 
last week. I believe you would have enjoyed the 
treat if you had been there. I. R. Goon. 

Nappanee, Ind., Sept. 26, 1880. 

{I have no doubt at all, friend G., but that I should 
have enjoyed the convention, and I do not believe I 
am very badly prejudiced, only that Ican not but 
regard them as cxpensive luxuries for the most of 
us. I have not as yet published convention reports, 
mainly because they are almost always contained in 
the other journals, and the friends who take two or 
more journals would hardly care to have the same 
thing in all.} 
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Qur Homes. 
@ 

Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in mine house, and prove me now 
herewith, saith the LOD of hosts, if i will not open 
you the windows of heaven, and pour you outa bless- 
ing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it. 

MALACHL iii. 10. 


oe ONCE heard astory of an old lady who 
was one day entertaining friends; but, 
= while she was absent on some household 
duty, some one picked up her well-worn Bi- | 
ble, and, on turning over the leaves, was 
somewhat puzzled to know the meaning of 
the capital T’s written on the margin of the 
leaves, sprinkled all through the book. He 
turned it over, and studied in vain, until she 
happened to reappear. 

* My good woman,” said he. ** what am I 
to understand Ly these letter T's, that I find 
written so siainte all through your Bible?” 

Those letter T’s ? Oh! those are to indi- 
cate that I have tried those passages, and 
found them true, for you know T is the first 
letter of tried.”’ 

Well, my friends, I have tried a_ great 
many passages in the Bible, during the last 
five years, and I do not know of anv one 
that L have rejoiced over, more than the one 
above. Please now do not misunderstand 





me, or get off upon side issues, in the beauti- 
ful thought [ am trying to get before you, | 
but let us all honestly try to understand the 
great promise embodied in our text, just as 
(cod intended it for us. 

Suppose you had money without limit, ly- | 
ing idle,and that you also had a son, whom 
you wished very much to grow up to be a 
great and good man. ‘This son goes into 
business, but common prudence and_ fore- 
thought would dictate that you first try him 
with small amounts, before giving him un- 
limited access to the money with which you 
hope to aid him toward a useful life. If he 
should commence at once by asking for} 
money with which to hire hands, and then 
pay them their wages without any care as to 
whether they earned what was paid them or 
not, and go to buying expensive machinery 
that he had no use for, you would feel at 
once, that it would defeat the end you had | 
in view, to give him money too freely. Now 
let us, on the contrary, suppose the son 
showed a wonderful love for agriculture, 
and only employed a few trusty hands, and 
only afew good tools, and those not until 
he absolutely needed them. Suppose, too, 
that he produced a crop, exceeding that of 
even the most experienced farmers, and kept | 
his accounts so accurately, that he could tell | 
almost as well what it cost cash out, as what 
it brought cash in hand. Do you see any 
difference ? Suppose. besides this, that he 
encouraged an enthusiasm in all the boys in 
the neighborhood around, for going right in- 
to honest, hard work, instead of trusting to 
speculation; and that the effect was to stim- 
late all, both young and old, to a love for 
agriculture. 

Ve are God’s children,—perhaps the only 
children he has in the universe, and the 
Wealth, if we may use the expression, that 
he has at his command, he has no use for, | 


one next time. 


except to give to us, as fast as he sees we 
are making agood use of it. Do some of 
you say he makes us work very hard for what 
little we get ? low many bovs think the same 
thing of their parents ? The parents certainly 
know best, asa general —_ and God cer- 
tainly knows best always. Do some of you 
think you would like to have God give you 
a little to try you ? Ile has tried you, and is 
trying you, with what you have. Do you re- 
member the widow who invested her two 
mites ? 

Turn again to the two boys: one of them 
very likely felt hard toward his father for 
with-holding from him the money that would 
do him harm, while the other did not care 
for the money that, very likely, might have 
been given him without doing him harm. 
One had faith in his father’s superior judg- 
ment and wisdom, while the other had none, 
and censured and complained. I fear there 
are many of you who reject this idea of God’s 
special providence and care. A few days 
ago, one of our boys resisted the marshal 
and was thrown into jail. I talked with him 
about it, but he said the marshal was unjust. 
I told him inasmuch as we, the people, elect- 
ed him for marshal, it was our duty to obey 
him, even if he ordered us to do unreason- 
able things. We should obey him so long as 
he was marshal, out of respect to his office, 
if nothing more; and, if he really was an 
unwise or unreasonable man, elect a better 
I appealed to the rest of the 
boys to know if I was not right. To my sor- 
row, they all decided against me. I quoted 
the passage about giving the cloak also, 
when sued by an enemy, and told them it 
was the words of Jesus, our Savior, for just 
such poor misguided fellows as we are, but, 
in spite of all I could say, they rejected 
Christ and his teachings altogether. Was I 
going too far, in thinking that they were put 
in jail and kept there solely because they re- 
jected him and his teachings, and that they 
would come out forthwith if they would ac- 
cept him as their guide, and try to follow 
him ? I mused farther, that the greatest 
part of the troubles we have,—we who are 
out of jail—comes from refusing to accept 
this same Savior and his teachings. I know 
it is the greatest trouble of my life. 

Ilow shall we accept him? how shall we 
bring tithes into the storehouse ? how shall 
we get these blessings so great in number 
and quantity that we shall not tind room 
to store them ? I know some of you who 
read these pages are poor in money, for 
I have heard you tell of waiting all sum- 
mer to get 25c. that could be spared to send 
for GLEANINGS; but, my friends, if my 
income were only 50c. a year, | would most 
assurdly take 5c. of it, or one tenth of the 
whole, for God’s work. Ido not mean that 
I would always give it to the minister, but I 
would invest it tor the good of humanity in 
some way which my conscience approved. 
I would certainly give a part of the tenth to 
the churches and Sabbath schools around me ; 
I would give some to the Bible Society, and 
the work of helping to send missionaries to 
educate and civilize foreign lands; and, be- 
sides all these and others [have not mention 
ed, I would constantly pray God to show me 
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opportunities of making good investments. | himself, and was cut down and_ restored 
What I mean by good investments is oppor- by his wife. I felt that I —_ to look after 


tunities of doing a great deal of good, or the 
most good, perhaps, with the amount of 
money and time I have decided to devote to 
God’s work. Many times money is given 
for charitable purposes where it does harm. 


him and his family, but finally neglected it. 
As nearly as I can remember, it was the 
next day after these impressions that he com- 
mitted suicide ; and last Sunday morning I 
saw his lifeless body lifted out of the river. 


soldier with one leg came in a few days | Had I heeded this feeling that came, I know 
ago, wanting help: he used the money to. 


get drunk with. 
told me of getting with bad companions and 


A young man in trouble | 


losing all his money, and I loaned him $2.50 | 
to get home, and took his ring as security; | 


I was sorry for him, and thought I had made 
a good investment, but I afterwards found 
he had told the same story, and disposed of 
several rings of the same kind, right in our 


town; sol had given money to Satan, in-| 


stead of the Lord. 
The Christian people of N. Y. City, one 


to the suffering and destitute. While good 


may have been done in some cases, in many | th 1 , 
| him how their affairs stood he would not 


others it only resulted in inducing persons 
to give - situations where they were sup- 
porting themselves very well, and relapse 
into idleness, where they would be ready 
tools for Satan. I fear the investment was 
a bad one. Recently some individual with 
philanthropic purposes bequeathed a million 
of dollars toward civilizing the world through 
missionary work. ‘This sum did a_ vast 
amount of good, without question, but it al- 
so did harm by inducing churches and indi- 


not how, he might have been now looking 
after his fatherless children. When you are 
feeling that you ought to do something, DO 
IT. 

But. if those who are in trouble and need 
help, do not ask anybody for assistance, how 
is anybody to know it? and how are they to 
get help ? Let them ask God, and he willsend 
somebody. Muller never told anybody he 
was in need of funds; even when they were 
in the greatest straits, when a friend came 


‘to him and asked him how his funds were, 


| it was a large amount. 


winter, decided to furnish food free of charge, | he declined telling him. The friend replied 


that he came there intending to give him a 


thousand dollars, but that, unless he told 


give him acent. Muller was decided in his 
sense of duty, in telling only God of his 
needs, and his friend never gave him a cent. 
I may not have given the sum correctly, but 
Is it not easier to go 
to God for the things you need, than to ask 
of any human friend? It is, if your motives 
are right and pure; but I know, from ex- 
perience, what it is to be afraid to ask God 


for help or for his blessing on our plans in 


viduals to withdraw theirsmall subscriptions, | 


which they had been in the habit of paying 


yearly, thinking, with such a sum in the} 
treasury, there would be no need of their | 


giving. In this light, the million of dollars 
was a bad investment. God wants the 5-cent 


pieces, and you, my friends, need to give the | 


»-cent pieces, and every time you neglect to 
give them, or withdraw your subscriptions. 


you are harmed. Weak churches are harmed, | 
when they svop giving. The poorest Sabbath | 


school in our land should be taught to give 
to God’s work outside of their own little cir- 
cle. In one sense, it is but selfishness to 
give only to your own church, Sabbath 
school, or neighbors. You get narrow and 
contracted views by so doing. To reap the 
— benefit of giving, and to secure the 

lessings that God has promised to pour out, 
you must give until you feel it, until it is 
really a sacrifice, and you have to go with- 
out something you greatly desired. In the 
old Bible times, God asked for the first and 
best of their flocks, and those who gave these 
freely tothe Lord were blessed with more 
flocks and herds, until, like .\braham, the 
land was hardly broad enough to contain 
them. 

If it has proven to be unwise to help those 
who come asking for help, what shall we do 
that we may not be imposed upon,and make 
bad investments ? Ask the Lord to help you 
to see those about you who need assistance, 
but who do not ask for it. Ask him to 
move your heart toward the objects he would 
have you look after. Just last week, I felt 
strongly impressed to call and see how a 
friend who was addicted to intemperance 
was getting along. Ile is one Ihave written 


life. Where one man is on his knees asking 
God for help and another is asking God to 
show him where to bestow help, it will be a 
pretty safe thing to have these parties know 
each other, and God will surely bring it 
about sooner or later, to their mutual good 
and happiness. 

I like to make good investments, and I do 
not know of many things that give me a 
keener pleasure, than when I get a box of 
goods and find the articles all well and beau- 
tifully made, and the price moderate. For 
instance :— 

* Just look there, Mr. Gray! are not those 
beautiful spirit-levels? see, they have a 
Jlumb and level too, and we can sell them 
or only a half-dollar.”’ 

“Why, I declare, those are nice. 
really afford to sell them for 50c. ?” 

“Yes, sir; theymade them for me toorder, 
and said if I would take a whole gross, they 
would put them at an even 354.00. This, 
you know, would be only 374e. each.” 

Shortly afterwards, during a very dry. 
dusty season, I told Mr. Gray we wanted a 
watering trough, at the well right in front 
of our building, for watering horses. He re- 
plied that the well was so deep it would be 
very hard to draw water from so great a 
depth, with our pump. Pretty soon, I bought 
anew pump, with rubber buckets, that 


Can you 


| draws water from the 30-foot well, so easily 


of before, who, in a fit of intoxication. hung | 


that a child could water almost any number 
of horses. I then petitioned again, for a nice 
trough. 

“Why, Amos, it will be the greatest nui- 
sance of any thing you ever undertook. 
Your pump will be worn out in no time, and 
there will be slop and a mud puddle all the 
time. All the farmers around will come 
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here to get water, because it is a little less 
trouble than to get it at home.” 

I secretly rejoiced to hear him say this, for 
I hoped such would be the case, and that 
the poor horses that looked so weary and 
dusty drawing their heavy loads from the 


depot, might get a good many drinks of wa- | 


ter which they would not get at all, if the wa- 
tering trough were not there. I wanted to 
see the nice new pump worn out, and I 
wanted to see a mud hole started near the 
trough, for I had made up my mind I should 
then have the fun of collecting all the stones 
from the road side to till it up. I cannot tell 
exactly the conversation, but, if I recollect 
aright, he said that the well would be drawn 
dry. I felt sure it wouldn’t, for when the 
well was being dug, I had prayed for plenty 
of nice water tor tired and thirsty men and 
animals as they passed along that road. God 
told me to have that well dug, and he would 


certainly help me to make it a ‘‘good invest- | 
I will tell you how he told me. One, 


ment.” 
day I was in the depot. Some great, stout 
men employed on the train, came into the 
room, and said to the agent,— 

“Mr. W., have you got any good water 
here ?”’ 

“There is some water behind the door, 
but I do not know how good it *s.” 

While one took a huge draught, the other 
asked him if it was good. 

** Well, yes,” said he; ‘‘at least it ought to 
be good, for I should think, by the taste, it 
had been standing here since about last Sat- 
urday.”’ 

These boys were in the habit of swearing, 
for I had heard them while unloading freight 


at different times. They were intemperate, | 


sometimes, I felt pretty sure also. I knew 
by experience, that one of the readiest ways 


fed at the new wood work, and then at the 
water, and finally plunged his nose into its 
sparkling depth, and quaffed a draught that 
lowered the water some inches. Next came 
a large dog along the dusty road, looking as 
if the duties of this life were rather dull and 
monotonous, on just this dry, dusty day. 
Suddenly, he raised his head, and I imag- 
ined him saying to himself, ‘* Why, is that 
water, up there in that box? I wonder if 
anybody will scold, if I just taste it. My! 
but isn’t that deliciously cool?” And he 
looked around, seemingly to see if any one 
were going to scold him. Poor fellow! as 
he trudged away, I wondered if he had not 
—— his mind, and concluded this world 
is rather a pleasant place to live in, after all. 
Pretty soon a man and his wife came along. 
They had just got off from the cars, and 
were tired and dusty. They had nearly 
passed by, when he turned his head, said 
something, and walked back toward the 
pump. It is true, he allowed his wife to 
| turn the pump while he held the cup, and he 
| took the tirst drink too, but I presume they 
/ had been married a great many years, and 
he had got used to being waited on, and be- 
| ing served first (like aman that lives down 
at our house), and, besides, the poor fellow 
| had the headache; for while she was pump- 
| ing some more for herself, he took off his 
| hat and bathed his head in the cool, clear 
| water in the trough. I mentally vowed that 
| the trough should be washed out often, and 
kept clean, but I really fear that it needs 
| washing out just now. 

My friends, that well and pump and trough 
| cost just about 360.00, nearly the same as 
| the gross of levels. The latter, when they 
are all sold, will bring me about $72.00. The 
| well and pump will be a bill of expense as 
| long as I live, it may be, and I shall never 








of reaching them would be by furnishing get one solitary cent for serving the public, 
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them with plenty of nice water. To be sure 
it would pay. and the well was soon dug, | 
right where they could see it with its nice | 
new pump, as the train passed. It was not | 
many days before I heard, from my window, 
one of them say,— 

‘Go right over there with your jug, Bill; | 
there is a splendid well of water; I have | 
been there a good many times.” | 

May the kind Father above bless and watch | 
over them. Little did they know, poor fel- | 
lows, that the well was made almost on pur- | 
pose forthem. Did it not pay? Why, I have | 
felt happier over that investment, I do verily | 
believe, than over any one I ever made be- | 
fore in my life. Mr. Gray made a trough of | 
pine planks. The grain runs up and down | 
in the ends, so that the bottom and ends will | 
shrink and swell in such a way as to leave 
no cracks. After the trough was securely 
nailed, some strips of galvanized iron were | 
nailed around the ends, so as to hoop it as it | 
were, and some more strips were put along 
the upper edges of the sides, to prevent 
horses from biting the trough in pieces. 
The trough was filled up level full with 
bright, sparkling water, and I kept looking 
out to see who would be our first customers. 
A man came along, and looked inquiringly 
toward it. and reined his horse toward the 
trough. The horse pricked up its ears, snif- | 


yet which pays best? One investment brings 
money; the other, God’s blessing, as prom- 
ised in our text at the head of the chapter. 

A few days after, a family connected with 
our most popular saloon came past, and, 
while their horse was drinking, I passed wa- 
ter to them all, and with pleasant words 
strengthened a friendship that has existed 
for years between myself and that family. 
I have often thought that Christ’s words 
about a cup of cold water could not come 
very far amiss if taken literally. 

A few weeks ago, I was over in the adjoin- 
ing county of Summit. When we got near 
Akron, we found, at intervals, watering 
tanks right in the middle of the road. Our 
horse was so unused to such proceedings, 
that he had a mind to be frightened at them. 
When coming home the day was very warm, 
and Ernest remarked that, as Jack was 
sweating unusually for him, we would have 
to drive slower. But we were in a hurry, 


/ and it required the whip to urge him on, and 


he began to sweat more. Right here came 
one of the tanks. The water was taken 
from a spring, and ran into the tank contin- 
uously. He approached, and after seeing 
what it was, plunged his nose into the spring 
water almost up to his eyes, and took a most 
unusual drink, although he had been wa- 
tered buta very little time before. After 
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his drink, he pricked up his ears, and_start-_ 
ed off on a brisk trot without any whip, and | 
he stopped sweating too. 

I used to drink beer once, and I have a 
great many times noticed that, if a cup of | 
good water were handy, after drinking the 
water, I concluded that I did not care so 
very much for beer after all. The same is 
the case with cider. .\ convenient place, 
and the sight of a temptingly bright, tin 
cup, may be the means of keeping your son 
or mine from getting a habit of indulging in 
intoxicating drinks. When the cup gets 
rusty, hang out anew one. Tin cups can be 
bought for only a few cents a dozen. Dig a 
well, fix a pump and watering trough, and | 
you will have preached a sermon that all 
classes of community will listen to; aye, 
dumb brates too; and they will applaud your 
sermon in a way that God will hear, even if 
men do not. 

My friends, if I were to tell you a neigh- 
bor’s house was on fire, you would rush out 
pell-mell, and work like heroes, every man, | 
woman, and child of you: and yet you. 
would get no pay for it. I believe I am) 
pretty nearly right in saying that there is not 
a neighborhood where this journal goes, 
where fires are not raging, which consume 
not only the body, but immortal souls as 
well. Large sums are spent, and much time 
is occupied by the best men and women we 
have in our land, in working against the tide 
of intemperance. You know how much I 
like practical work,—something I can get 
right hold of and do, instead of wasting too 
much time in talking about it. Now, sup- 
pose you who feel as I do about it take right 
hold here, and declare we will make wells 
and springs so plenty in this land of ours, 
that no man or boy shall ever say again he 
went into a saloon to get a drink because it 
was the handiest place he could find. If you 
know of a spring any where on a side hill 
near you, from which it is possible to bring 
the water down into a watering trough by 
the roadside, for the sake of the poor. dumb 
brutes, for our boys’ sake, nay, for Christ’s 
sake, set right about it at once, and fix it up. 
If there is not shade naturally, make a nice 
shade near the trough. Put upa bench too, | 
and it will be counted as treasures laid up 
in Heaven, if it never brings any treasure 
into your pocket here. If you have no such 
spring, then dig a well as I did. Do not say 
you cannot, but say, with God’s help I will: 
and if you have not the time otherwise, build 
a shed over the spot, and work at it rainy 
days. Work at itas if you really believed 
the promise in our text. and it will surely 
come to pass. Let the women and children 
help to buy the pump. These blessings that 
come from giving are to be shared. Let 
each one give of his own earnings, or his 
own savings. When we go without some- 
thing that we want so much as to make it a 
real trial to give it up. we are then learning 
the real lesson of self sacrifice, and shall 
reap good accordingly. Dedicate the pump 
and watering trough to the cause of Christ, 
and, if you choose, have some pretty, little 
motto, made to stand the weather, fixed up 
conspicuously. Here are some: 

Ho, every one that thirsteth. 


Come ye to the waters. 

Let him that is athirst come. 

Whosoever shall drink of the water that I shall 
give him, shall never thirst. 

Come on, boys, and let us see who will be 
the first to have a standing and _ practical 
temperance lecture,—one that works, not by 
might, nor by power. but by the spirit that 
Jesus teaches to all who will consent to fol- 
low him. Help us, QO Lord; help thy chil- 
dren in this work, that we may, with pure 


' water, wipe out the grevious stains which 


have so long cursed our fair land. 





Excuse me for interrupting you, please. I see (in 
my imagination) you are very busy, but, neverthe- 
less, | want totell you that I appreciate GLEANINGS, 


| especially “Our Homes’ very much. I'm an old 


sinner, I know, a member of no church, but I read 
“Our Homes” with interest. Are you a minister of 


the Gospel (I judge so at any rate)? and of what de- 


nomination are you? Your “preaching’’ suits me 
better than any I have heard from the pulpit. | 
think Iam somewhat of a “queer genius,’’—proba- 
bly a “hard case,’ but I can’t help it; there is so 
much rascality, and so very, very few people to be 
trusted. It seems that everybody (some exceptions 
of course) is just watching a chance to “‘beat”’ you. 
Even in the churches, those who ought to set the 
world a good example are often the worst. I bave 
very little faith in people generally, and as for genu- 
ine Christians,--well, | don’t know any; at least, 
none that come up to what I think they should; 
probably | expect too much of them. I say I know 
none; | mean personally. | believe you are one, if 
there are any. I wouldn't be afraid to trust you. I 
try to do right, pay my honest debts, and don’t try 
to “beat” anyone out of acent. If there is a mis- 
take made in any of my business transactions, 
whether in my favor or not, lam always ready to 


_ rectify itas soon as discovered, but | know I don't 


do my duty, as taught in the Bible. 

Well, I guess | would best not detain you longer. 
Keep up “Our Homes.” I believe it does good. 
When I read it, | feel something like this: ‘Here's 
one man at least that is honest in what he says.”’ 

Wish you would tell me on enclosed card, or in 
next GLEANINGS whether you are a Methodist, Bap- 
tist, or what? J.J. D. 


No, friend D., lam not a minister, but a 
very ordinary sort of an individual indeed. 
I am trying to help each one of the five or 
six churches in our town exactly as I fixed 
up the pump and trough I have been telling 
you about, and I should be happy in going 
right into any one of these churches, abiding 
by its regulations, and helping with all the 
energy I have, if that church happened to 
be the nearest or most convenient place of 
meeting Christian people, and studying 
God’s word. To be sure, there is one among 
them that I make my special home, but, as 
I fear we are prone to make too much of 
these small dividing lines, I would a little 
rather not mention the name of that one. 
Will you not excuse me for thinking it the 
better way? I am very glad to hear that you 
have so much confidence in my poor self, 
but is it not, ped at least, because we have 
not happened to run against each other in 
any way? If you were here, I am sure you 
would tind some very disagreeable things 
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about me ; or, at least, Satan might persuade | spare a few moments. I told him I should 
you that I was far different from what you | be most glad to. 


think me now, which would amount to pret- 
ty much the same thing, so far as you are 
concerned. Now, friend J.,if you want to 
earn my good opinion, go right to the chureh 
nearest to your home, no matter whether it 
be one of those you have named or not, and 
tell them you want to help the work along. 
Lend your energies toward every thing your 
conscience approves, and skip the rest ; or to 
do still better, help in every thing which you 
tind the better part of the people approve. 
When you see Christians err, if you cannot 
bring yourself to the task of kindly telling 
them, to their faces, how it looks to you, ask 


the Lord, on bended knee, to > you not to | 


mind it. Do this, and you will be happy in 
spite of what all the world together can do, 
for your feet will be on solid rock. 





USEFUL ARTICLES FOR A SMALL 
AMOUNT OF MONEY. 
OUR COUNTER STORE. 
@} OME of you may perhaps remember my 
Wy long talk to you in our Jan. No., and 
*~ the plans I then outlined, for making 
short cuts in certain lines of business. 





, trade. 


You | 


may remember that it was on Christmas eve | 


I wrote. Well, after a part of the matter 
was in type, I had some misgivings as to 
the practicability of the plan I then advocat- 
ed, and, above all, I began to fear that it 
was )mpossible to have goods handled with 
so little expense as I had planned, and that 
the project would fail for want of suflicient 


‘* Mr. Root, lam selling tobacco and cigars 
in connection with my other business, as 
you well know. In fact, I am selling to 
some, with all the rest, who are just learning 
to use it; and it begins to lay heavily on my 
conscience. If I stop this branch of my 
trade, I may be obliged to give up my busi- 
ness. <All the other groceries sell these 
things, and I shall offend a great part of my 
customers if I decline. What shall I do?” 

I hardly need tell you, my friends, that [ 
assured him God would never allow anybody 
to suffer very long, for choosing to follow 
where he lead. In a few days more, a no- 
tice was put up in plain letters to the effect 
that no tobacco, in any form, was sold on 
the premises. An old hand in the business 
once told me that not a grocery in Medina, 
and perhaps not all the drug stores, could 
pay expenses, if it were not for the tobacco 
What do you think of it, my friends? 
Will you let a man lack custom in your 
town, if he tries to follow his conscience in 
these matters? Are you willing to be God’s 
messengers? 

Well, I resolved that nothing should be 
on the counter of our counter store, that had 
even the appearance of evil. The houses 
where I buy goods often put in samples of 
new goods which I do not order; and, a 
short time ago, they sent me a lot of toy re- 
volvers with cartridges. As they could be 
sold for 5c, the clerks thought they would 


‘go off like “hot cakes,” but I objected. 


margin, and we should have to fall back on | 


the old way of paying several protits on 


things, before they could pass from the man- | 
I would have | 


ufacturer to the consumer. 
given quite a little one evening while pon- 
dering over the matter, if I had never un- 
dertaken it at all. What shall we do when 
we think we have made mistakes, and are 
started in a wrong direction? When we are 


undecided, how shall we get wisdom? I left | 


my type writer, and went into the bindery. 
The building was still andecold. The moon- 
light came through the window bright and 
clear. I knelt down and asked God to guide 
me clear of mistakes, and told him [ would 
stop my whole plan, and give it all up, if it 
was his will. On the other hand, I told him 
if my plan was aright one, and well pleas- 
ing in his sight, to please indicate it to me 
so that I need not be troubled about it more, 
to tell me wherein I was wrong, and, in 
short, to take it all into his hands. Before I 
rose up I felt satistied, and I felt sure, too, 
that God had something in store for me in 
that line that I knew not of. .A freedom in 
prayer had been given me, that I had long 


since learned to feel is sure to bring some | 


good with it. These promises are not un- 
conditional, mind you; if God is going to 
bless our work, we must look out that our 
actions are in keeping with the idea. 

A few weeks ago, after one of our Thurs- 
day-evening prayer-meetings, a young man 
Who had lately stood up among us and <e- 
¢lared he wished to be numbered among the 
followers of Christ. asked me if I could 


Shortly after, Mr. Gray had got a place made 
in the counter for those same pistols. I did 
not quite know why, but a feeling came up 
that it was not exactly the thing to see even 
a toy revolver lying side by side with a 5c 
copy of Gospel Hymns. Some time ago, 
The Day Star, mentioned last month, spoke 
of Christian people carrying revolvers. Ile 
said that the Bible teaches that the meek 
shall inherit the earth, but these Christians 
seem to have the idea that people who carry 
revolvers are going to inherit the earth, and 
the way in which they are going to do it is 
by shooting off the rest of the people. On 
another column, I have spoken of a neigh- 
bor who committed suicide. He did it with 
a revolver while standing in the river. — Iis 
wife told me he bid on it at an auction, and 
it was struck off to him, although he had no 
use for it and did not want it. Had it not 
been in his pocket, the idea might not have 
suggested itself to him. Not three days be- 
fore, another man, at one of our hotels, tried 
to shoot himself, but was so much intoxi- 
cated he missed his head, and shot another 
min, fortunately without much injury. 
What do we want revolvers for? Providing 
the boys with toy ones, [ fear, will teach 
them to want larger ones. 

** But what are you going to do with those 
little pistols?” said one of our boys who 
seems to be watching my movements a lit- 
tle curiously. That is the question; what 
shall I do with them ? I would havesent 


them back, but the expense would be almost 
their value, and although they were sent me 
without orders, I would rather pay for them 
than to put my friends who sent them to al- 
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most as much expense as they are worth, 
while they only intended to do me a kind- 
ness. I told the young man I would put 
them in the mud hole that the horses have 
stamped near the watering trough, and ded- 
icate them to a useful purpose. ‘ But the 
small boys will dig them out.” 

The idea suggested itself to me that I 
would do it after dark, but would that be 
just exactly right and square? I think I will 
propose the question to our young folks at 
the noon service. I have always told them, 
I have no secrets in the world to keep from 
anybody. 

The counter store has prospered as you 
know, for tons of goods have been sent to 
you. .A few days ago, the idea occurred to 
me of testing its ar working among a 
crowd of people, by taking it to our county 
fair. As soon as I mentioned it, several of the 
girls and boys volunteered to take charge of 
it, and Mr. Gray, a little to my surprise, en- 
tered into the scheme heartily, though at 


) AAR Wakes THF 
a ™ VW (Me. SF 
OUR COUNTER STORE READY 


first, if I am correct, he was a little inclined 
to think it small business. Accordingly he 
built the little structure shown you above, 
only he had a roof of boards, where the en- 
graver has shown canvas. The counters 
were divided by low partitions, as you see, 
so as to make a place for every article in our 
list. In the bottom of each box, the printed 
name and description of each article is past- 
ed, so that even a new clerk could tell all 
about each thing, whether it was silver, steel, 
iron, ete., and what it was intended for. Un- 
der each counter are shelves containing the 
surplns goods to replace each article as soon 
as it was sold. QOnthe bars overhead are 
places to hang baskets and other bulky art- 
icles. 

It was quite an expensive task to fix it all 
up, and my wife suggested that it was al- 
most a that we could ever sell goods 
enough to pay for so much expense. I con- 


hy 





| fess that I myself began to doubt the wisdom 
of the undertaking, when I[ reflected that it 
would take 8 clerks two days to take care of 
it, besides the labor of moving it over, and 
setting it up. Wetalked it over at break- 
fast table, on the first day of the fair. 

‘If you only made a decent profit on the 
goods,’ said my wife, ** but to pay 4c¢. for 
articles, or even more, and then sell them 
for 5c., as you do some of them, is out of the 
question. Why, you will have to sell at least 
a hundred dollars’ worth, to even pay expen- 
ses, and it seems almost impossible that you 
can do that.” 

Let us kneel down and ask God’s blessing 
upon it, said I, and then went away, feeling 
willing to have it a loss, if it was his will. I 
do not tell you these things, my friends, be- 
cause I wish to boast of my success, but be- 
cause I wish you to learn to go to that kind 
Father, with all your cares and trials, and to 

learn to trust him, while you are trying todo 
‘right by your fellow-men. 


ety 
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FOR THE GOODs, AS IT APPEARED ON THE FAIR GROUND. 


I went over on the morning of the firstday, 
and, although everything was in nice trim, 
and the clerks ready for work, the people 
seemed to stand off ata distance, and look 
upon our little store with curious eyes, won- 
dering and sometimes asking if it were not 
a lottery, or something of that kind. I ex- 
lained that it was only useful articles, most- 
y those used in every household, for very 
low prices. One young man came up, and 
took a 10c. hammer. Ie told how many 
years he had kept house, but had never 
owned a hammer, because he felt he could 
not afford one. As he laid down the coin, 
which might have been used for a cigar, he 
walked away, with evident satisfaction, as 
he looked at its good, strong, hickory handle, 
and polished surface, even though it was on- 
ly chilled cast iron. He showed it to others, 
and more were sold. Very soon a group 
was gathered near, picking up the articles 
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and looking them over. It was an easy mat- 
ter to keep things in their places, for each 
one just fitted where it belonged. In an hour 
more, it was difficult to get near the store, 
and before night the place looked, for all the 
world, like a hive of bees that was being 
robbed, only that the robbers instead of go- 
ing off with honey, were all loaded with arm- 
fuls of tin-ware, and tools of different des- 
criptions. I pushed through the crowd, to 
see how the girls managed as saleswomen. 
Everybody seemed crazy, there was such a 
roar and clatter. One would say: 

‘*Hlere! I will take this. and this, and 
this, and this, and this, and here is a quar- 


ter. 

* All right.”’ said the clerk as she took the 
coin, and then her hands flew as only a 
woman’s can fly, as she replaced the ditfer- 
ent articles with more of the same kind. 
When they could not replace them fast 
enough, an assistant was called, and at the 
5e counter, which was by far the busiest 
place, it kept an assistant diving under the 
shelves the whole time. Amid the din, 
might be heard something like this: 

* Ernest, give me another skimmer, dip- 
per, ladle. bootjack, and tea-bell.”_ 

‘** Here is your money, take it quick, some- 
body, and here are the things I have bought.” 

‘Oh dear! The tea-bells are gone; won't 
somebody go quick to the factory for more 
bells ?” 

Through it all, there was a steady current 


USEFUL ARTICLES 
FIVE CENTS EACH. 


TERMS OF PAYMENT-—Strictlu Cash With Order. 


All Prices Subject to Change without Notice 
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2 | Awls, Scratch, Wood Handle ......... | 45) 4 00 
3) Awls, Brad, Assorted Sizes.... ... | 45/400 
B:) BO, 36 TRIN ison sec esse cedencacs 40 | 3 %5 
“ i. sa eine nme ms fe 
73 1 oe 5014 75 


2 PTTUTeIeT Te Te 50 wo 
Just think of it! a Half Bushel Market Basket for 
five cents. 
Bluing, Oldroyd’s Liquid, price of box 
containing 3 dozen bottles, $1 59. 
© | BPOOMER,. WEIGE oo cc cccsetcecesens .. | 4514 25 
Nice to brush the sawdust off your clothes; a very 
good brush broom in fact, for 5c. 








5 | Broil 78 Lor StOOE. 6 a... osc s ck seseises 40 | 3 50 
= I 
2 | Brushes, Paint, Paste, or Sash........ | 35/3 00 
4'Cake Turners, all metal and very 
pretty . Vi sservwesgee sacee |. ete ae 


|of good nature and merriment that was new 


to me, amid so much business. Perhaps it 
was the open air that made everybody feel so 
pleasant; or might be——do you not think, 
dear reader, it could be the effects of that 
prayer way back months ago, in the cold, 
still moonlight? There, before my very eyes, 
was the answer. Goods were being sold by 
the hundreds, at a rate I had never before 
dreamed of, and at an expense that was 
wonderfully small in the aggregate, com- 
pared to the old, slow, and unnecessary mo- 
tions. The most of the ones who were doing 
it were not trained salesmen, but our own 
boys and girls, and the purchasers were the 
people of my own native county. The 
goods were all handled without having eith- 
er the cost or retail price marked on them 
at all. The counter arrangement did it all. 
Even Mr. Gray seemed to have forgotten 
buzz-saws and basswood, and, in the interim 
between selling handsaws and vises, was as- 
sisting the girls, by explaining to customers 
that the 5c bottles of — were fla- 
vored with ‘‘bologna,”’ and such like pleas- 
antries. When it came dinner time, they 
were so much engaged with their work, that 
they did not go to dinner at all, and I had 
hard work to persuade them, toward night, 
to leave long enough to go down to the eat- 
ing house, kept and controlled entirely by 
the ladies of one of our leading churches. 
Instead of $100.00, the sales amounted to 
about $280.00. 


Postage. | {Pr.of 10, of 100 
1 | Carpenter’s Pencils, with Rule on the 
ee PPP en eee 
Carpenters’ Compasses, not equal to 
steel ones, but, like the 5c. scissors, a 
wonder for the money................ 


12 Coal Shovels, Wrought Iron........... | 48| 4 %5 
> | Combe, fine, RUBDOF...........ccccccess 35.) 4 00 
2 - DrOGGing, G00 .......0...00c5-. | 4540 
1 | Court Plaster, to be kept in Drawer 

under Buzz Saw Table....... eons | 30|2 50 
8 | Cups, 1 quart, (for only five cents)..... | 48) 4 50 
S| Cy ee B POs i vcccccsccsneresiecs sz | 40,3 50 
5 Cups, % pint (2 for 5e) .... ~ 2011 75 


4| Dinner Horns, Loud if not Sweet! 45! 4 25 

Just the thing to let the “men folks’? know when 
the “bees are swarming.”’ 

6 | Dippers, Tit 1 PIE ..... ..s.cccceccasens | 46/40 

Areal Serviceable Dipper, and just the thing for 
getting a cool drink out of the spring, or “old oaken 
bucket.”’ 


2| Dish Covers, Blue Wire Cloth, 6in...| 45 | 4 40 
FIN kb saac cs cedineeiwninceds 30 | 2 75 
Pe a is oka cd wesn as cescosssestdac | 4514 25 


Tip-top for keeping the Floor to your Shop Clean, 
and just the nicest Present for your Little Girls. 
2; Easels of Silvered Wire, to Hold a 
IN fia ioe 20a csoosveneseebbacns 
1 | File Handle, self-adjusting (see 10¢ list) | 45 | 4 25 
12 | Folding Hat Racks, all Black Walnut, 
Wonderfully Well Made for the 
EE adie dincneitee sata ase aareeee-oee% | 40/3 
PR a err er re | 45/4 2 
Splendid (for your wife’s carpet) during muddy 
weather. 
7| Frying Pans, Good to Carry along 
when you “go Fishing,’ or to melt 


Babbet Motal in, Cl ......c05ccccevccs 48 | 4 75 
Sh PU Po oiok oc cccccivcesccsecyace | 4514 25 
S | GPO TIOWONS. . 5 oc cc cncescsaceseensce | 45 | 4 25 
Would be cheap at 4 Times the Price. 
Po” Sa er re err | 40|3 50 
oF ft Gee SUING i cin cn ccccaseanenascscaeas | 30|2 50 
Just such as have been selling from 25 to 50c each. 

GLASSWARE. 


Berry Dishes, Individual, very pretty | 45 | 4 25 
Goblets, Cups with Handles,Tumblers, 
&c., both lurge and small, 7 very 
pretty designs, and beautiful for 
CE NE EIN oo Sin oes hbo ded e deeb icteede 
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Postage. } | Pr. of 10, of 100 
ee | 4013 50 
2 | Hanging Baskets, Silvered Wire..... | 47) 45 


1| Handkerchiefs, good size, fine, and 


oe, ee ree 40/3 75) 
| Ink, “W. 0.'s,.”” Large2oz. Bottles: Price of Box | 


containing 3 dozen Bottles, Assorted Colors, Black, 
Blue, Violet, with 1 Bottleeach of Green and Red, $1. 
3| Kitchen Knives, Fine Steel, metal 


Handle, labeled “Kitchen Friend” | 40 | 3 50 | 


2; Knives and Forks for Table Use (a 


Knife and a Fork Are Two) ......... | 481475) 


Good Steel, but rather Plainly handled. 


1 | Knives, Pocket, 1 Blade, for Children. | 45 | 4 25 
Not very good, nor very handsome. 
12 | Ladle, Pierced, Tinned Iron .......... | 45/425) 
6 | Ladle, Solid Tinned Iron .............. | 45 | 4 25 | 


This is dipped in meited tin after it is all finished, 
making all the joints smooth, strong, and secure, 
and giving it alla beautiful glossy finish, as nice 


and bright as silver, and just about as serviceable, | 


if we only think so. At the very small price of 5e, 


you can get a new one whenever they become worn | 


or rusty. 


3 | Lamp Shades, Good and Pretty.. | 353 00 


7 | Letter file and Paper weight combin- | 


nes fo a ee eee 45) 4 25 


5 Mallets, Wood. Just the nicest thing 
to Drive Sections anne SiiGSKaaee 45 | 4 2% 


2 | Marking Brushes.. 





5 | Marking Gauges. A very pretty tool 
ee errr 4514 25 
3| Match Boxes, Tin Japanned.. ...... | 40/3 75 
| Matches. Best Parlor, no Brimstone, 
i Serer rer 45 | 4 25 
7 | Match Safes, Bracket work........... 40 | 3 75 
2| Mat Chromos, size 7xlt inches ........ | 40/3 75 


Asa general thing, I am not much in favor of 
Chromos, but when I saw these beautiful pictures, 
onadark background, for only 5c, | decided they 
were a boon to humanity. 

2 | Measuring Tapes, 36 inches, spring, in 


ON eee eer iere 5 | 4 00 
4'Meat Forks, tinned wire, large and 
ee err e 45 | 4 25 


2} Memorandum Books, Excellent fora 
Pocket mem. book for the apiary, 


OO, a errr ee 40 3°50 

6| Milk Pans, toy, % pint, 2 for5e. Ex- 
cellent for nail boxes................ 25) 2 00 
Mincers, or Chopping Knives. 45 | 4 25 


~s 


| Mirrors, in either Wood or Paper 

Frames, nice to bring down a swarm 

of bees ..... 403 75 
5 | Molasses © ups, ‘Tin, ‘Nice for ‘Honey. | 48/4 75 
5 | Mouse Traps to keep in the Hone y 


|) NSEC IRS. RE Ra RR REN 35 | 3 00 | 


| Mucilage and Brush.. 


know how it is possible for them to be made so low. 
Three dozen are packed in a box, and $1.65 pays for 
box and all. 
2 | Needles, the very best I know of in 
the world (2 papers for 5e)........... | 23/2 50 
4| Nest Eggs, White Glass............... | 35] 3 00 





4 Nippers. the Best 5c tool in the whole 
lot, witbout question................ 45 | 4 25 

4 Oil for Sewing machines and other 
light machinery. in handsome bottles | 45) 4 00 

2 | Oilers, Zine, Neat, Pretty, and Just 

Right to Keep All the ** Machinery”’ 


Well Oiled.. | 45/4 00 
5) Pans, 1 Pint, with Handle, very pretty 
and Handy.. LPR Eso Ep Ao eb eh <beaTies | 45] 4 25 


| These are exactly the size of the pint honey pails; 
Exactly like those that you ‘pay 2 25e for. I do not | : " 


| age for candied honev known. 


| Postage. | {Pr.of 10, of 100 


| 6] Pans, Jelly cake, Sinch............... | 4° 1400 
|‘ Milk, 1 quart . Sere ye 
Bows 2 eae re 45 | 4 00 


Not first quality, for they are made of iron, as 
your Magnet will tell you very quickly; but they 
| are useful for some purposes. For best brass pins, 


| see 10¢ counter. 





11 | Paper Weights, Bronze....... ........ 45 | 4 00 
1 | Pencils, Lead, The Kind I Prefer (Am. 

Phonographic) peu asunaiea esas ROK Kb KD | 45 | 4 00 

7 | Pen-Racks, a and useful......... ' 4214 00 

| Perfumery, Pretty, but not very roam | 4514 2 

4 Pickle Hooks, very neat .............. 45 | 4 00 

6 | Pincers, like the 5c scissors........... 40, 3 50 

4 | Pokers, to stir the fire, Wood Handle | 45! 4 00 
6 | Plyers, flat nose, of Chilled Iron, like 
the 5e scissors, but excellent for 

Fa eRe | 45) 4 00 5 
1| Rolling Pins, hard wood, well made .. |, 85 | 8 00 








2 | Rules, 1 Foot, for School Children.... | 35 | 3 00 
2 | Rules, 36 in., 9 fold, a very hand» tool 


and a source of unfailing amuse- 

ment Gor te DAB... osc cccccccccces 45,4 00 7 
© fe EINE 5 555:5,0455504.55506454,000% | 35 | 3 25 
4 | Salt or Pepper Bottles, glass, white 

el a ere | 45/4 00 
6 | Sauce Pan, Tinned, 1 Pint, with Lip.. | 45! 4 25 


Just as pretty, and just as handy for a variety of 
purposes as can be, and exactly the thing for making 
| candy for queen cages. 





2 | Scissors, Japanned Handles, and Pol- 
ished Blades ...... | 4514 25 
Either round point for the poe ket, and for little 
girls, orsharp pointed. Wonderfully well finished 
for such an insignificant price. Nothing equal to 
the round points for making a little girl happy, but 
you must look out for the pieces. 
3 | Scoops, Tin, for Getting Honey out of 





EE bx kn Ghasububes cess cenndkee bone | 4514 00 
2 | Screw-drivers, Sewing ~:arnanbe Neat, : 
Wood Handie, fine steel.. | 212 00 
3 | Serew-drivers, Metal Handle.......... | 45 | 4 00 


0 Seeds, Almost any Kind, per Package | 35 | 3 00 





Slates 8x11, good.. 45 4 00 

5 | Soap, Fancy Cakes, Perfumed Toilet, ‘ 

but good sized cakes, Boss” 40|3 75 ; 

12 om Blue India, large Cakes and best. j 
Soap in the market .......... 48 4 75 

13 | Soap-Cups, to go on edge of tub or « 3 

IB SG tee ehh cians cla teas 4514 00 ; 

7 | Spice Boxes, Gilt, Labeled ‘Allspice, q 
Nutmeg. Cinnamon, &c.. 30 | 2 50 


With Close Fitting Cover, very “neat ‘and pretty. 


but they have no bail, and are not soldered. The 
expense of soldering would be but a trifle, and they 
would then make the cheapest and prettiest pack- 


1 | Sponges, good size. . sssseceese | Ola 

2 | Spoons, Table, Tinned fron........... | 38 | 4 

2 = Tea, “ (Two for bc.).. | 20 |1 

8 | Square Pans &x12 . | 45) re a 
3 | Stands, Silvered Wire, for Hot ‘Dishes | 45 | ‘ 00 

6 | Stove Polish, Dixon’s Best........... 45 4 00 


| 

2]Sunday School books, exactly the 

sume ‘reading matter has cost from 
$1.25 to $1.50, very tastily gotten up. 48 4 

4 Table Spoons, Britannia, almost us 
nice as silver, but bend pretty easily | 50) 4 75 








hele sy he err 50/5 00 
Cover and all, and just right for 1% lb. TAR. 
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6 | | Tack Hammer, Coppered, Iron Handle | 40 | 3 50 
4| Wood Handles........ | 35/3 00 


| Tacks, Tinned, 3 Sizes of Papers... : ot ab | 3 00 | 
4 | Tea Bells, very neat and pretty, nice 
for the baby and useful besides..... | 4514 50 
Be) oan vin os se bss caseiaansse | 45 | 4 25 


_ Teaspoons, Britannia (See Table Sp’s) | 40 35) 





| Tin Plates, for Honey, Set of 3, As- 


sorted (Separately 75c, $1.00, and | 


$1.75 per Hundred) ......... 0.6600. . | 40/3 50 
: | Tin Cake Pans, Scallop, very pretty. | 45 | 4 20 
3 | Tin Wash Basins, 8inch......... | 45] 4 235 


It a Bee keeper don’t need one, I don’t know who 
does, and these are so Neat, Pretty, and convenient, 
I verily believe I should sell 4000 of them to-day, if I 
could just passa lot of them around among you. 
Only just 5c. Just think of it! 

2/ Tooth Brushes, Neat, and Excellent, 

tl Ud. ee 45 | 4 25 

2) Towels, tastily fringed and striped, 

and just the thing, with a 5e wash 


basin, to ‘set off’? the honey house | 42 | 4 00 
BT. | APM EG 650 6-06: 50:0. 656540 o's oo26 454 00 
3 | Trellises for tlowers, painted green, 

SESE ES Rene eae | 48! 4 50 
5 | Twine Boxes, to hold a Ball of Twine, 

made of Different Colored Woods. | 48 | 4 59 
1| Views for Stereoscopes, from all 

Countries of the World. 45 | 4 25 | 
2| Wax Ball, for Work Box, in Shape of 

Egg, Pear, WAN RO nvcnes: edeccesc | 48/4 75 
7 Whet-stones, (Hindoo Oil Stones). 45 4 25 
2 Willow Work Baskets, 4 inch, pretty 

NN oe cxncdk Gena vencocedaes 45 4 00 
2 | Wire Nails, per Paper, 8 sizes. 35.3 00 
5 Yard stick, Graduated and numbered 

as nice as a Pocket rule............. 2) 4 00 


USEFUL ARTICLES 


TEN CENTS EACH. 


10 Baking tins oblong square heavy..... 70 | 6 50 











5 | Balances, Spring, 24f)., Accwrate.... . | 90) 8 75 

A customer writes: Ican’t see how vou can sell 
that Spring Balance for lc. C. B. THWING. 

Hamilton, Mo., Feb. 4, 1880. 

Spring Balance at hand. Don’t see how you can 
sell them for 1l0c. We have to pay 50ec for the same 


thing here. AvuG. TIGGES. 
Marathon City, Wis., May 7, ’80. 
| Belt Punches in wood handies....... 95 ' 9 00 


4) | Broom Holders, silvered wire, just | 

right for Whisk Brooms............. | 95 | 9 25 
8 | Brooms, PROG on... 6scs ccccccas 9) 8 50 
& | Brooms, Whisk, Wood Handles, good. | 85/8 00 


5 Brushes, € ‘othes, an astonishingly 
good Brush for a dime. .... | 85! 8 00 
4 rr errr rrr ¢ 90/8 75 
” ™ Paint, Will do to paint hives, 
but are rather small.. 9!) 8 50 
6 so Lk!) 90) 8 50 
5 Buggy Whips, good for the money. 98 9 50 


5| Butcher Knives, Steel and Temper 
Best quality, 8% inches long. .. 90 | 8 75 
3 Chamois Skins for Cleaning Cut!’ y. ke | 85/8 00 





Postage. | 


Pr. of 10, of 100 
5 | Chisels with Handles, % inch.. | 


80 | 7 75 





12 | Chopping or Mincing Knives, steel .... | 85 8 00 
14 Clothes Lines, 55 tt. long, and have 
been tested with 300 lbs. weight..... 90 | 8 50 





17 | Clothes Racks,Walnut Frame, 4 Hooks | > 8 50 
7 Coffee Canisters. . ee ae ne | 8/8 00 
9 | Coffee Pots, 1 qt., goo 1. Ge ecavennne cess | 90) 8 50 
5! Cold C hise ls, best te _— red steel...... | 85 | 8 00 

10 | Dust Pans, Japanned. | 9) | 9 00 


2) Envelopes, Bunch of 25, ‘suchas we use | 75 | 6 00 
2 Eve Protectors, Exceilent to keep 
Saw dust and Turning chips out of 
Re ere 90 8 50 








2| Fi es, Double-Ender. This is price of 
File only; priceot Handle is giv- 
en inde, Counter. 

2! Files for Cross Cut and Hand Saws. 
BaF | WOO ONION 6 ccc ses srtesecadcsscences 
2) Fruit Knives, White Metal Handle, 
Steel Blade, all Nickel Plated, would 
have been considered a few years 
ago very reasonable at 50c........... 98 | 9 50 


“1% 
a 
“Ins 
=i 








5 Funnels, Quart, Just right to pour 
NES ce ciidii nent We adeevencdadnseveen 85 | 8 00 
8 | Garden Trowels, Steel...... .. | 90/18 %5 


Gents’ Socks, excellent for the money 90/8! 
4 Glass Cutter, with Knife Sharpener, 


Corkscrew and Can Opener......... 95 | 9 00 
GLASSWARE. 

Glass Dish, for “Honey Posies’”’...... | 80) 7 50 

Glass Dish, with Glass Cover. 80. 7 50 


Just right fora 1 lb. Section of ¢ tomb Hone ue 
Same tor Candied Honey, same price. 
| Glass Pitcher, Small, for Liquid Ex- 
CHOCO TROUT ioc cicieccceednasewans | 80,7 50 
The above four pieces of Glass Ware were made 
for Butter Dish, Sugar Bowl, Cream Pitcher, and 
Spoon Holder, but | have “confiscated” them for 
Bee-Keepers, as you see. 


Glue, Peter Cooper's, Liquid, with 
NII sfc caeuw a beau kanes Bade as can 90! 8 00 
4! Hammers, Small, for Nails............ | 65 | 6 00 
5 o Magnetic. eee Me 
16 na Full Size... Rea ba Saye ae a | 6516 00 
10 , Hatchets, Bronzed, Geo. ‘Washington 90 | 8 50 
1! Ink Powder for Cheirograph, best..... 85 8 OO 

14 | Knife Trays of wood, make a splendid 
HOE DOR. 60000: RI, 

9 | Ladies, same as ‘on 5e counter, but 
Larger and Heavier...... 80 | 7 50 

1 Lead Pencils, red and blue, large. ex- 
cellent for marking slates to hives.. | 65. 6 00 





” 


2 OuR 10C AMERICAN KNIFE, EXACT SIZE OF CUT. 


FINE STEEL 
“Knives came all right, and we have three happy boys. 


BLADE, COCOA WOOD HANDLE | 95 | 9 00 
RK. H. Ruopgs, Arvada, Colorado, 
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“i | |Pr.of 10, of 100 
Lunch Box, Tin, Yo aaa rebkeeas aude | 95 | 9 25 | 
Magnets, Horse Shoe .....-.....-.----+ 1 96/9 00) 


4 beautiful Scientific Toy, formerly sold as high 
as 50c. These are Nicely Finished, and Very Power- 
ful; be careful not to let them touch WATCHES. 

A customer writes: ** The magnets attract all the 
little folks, and some big ones too. I want you to 
send me a half-dozen.” H. H. Fox. 

Tribulation, Mo., Feb. 25, 1880. 

10 | Mallets, Wood, excellent.. | 85 | 8 00 
13 | Match safes, double, pretty and use- 





, GRIER SS Cy Se ae | 8 8 00 
18 | Maple Sugar Bee Candy, in 1 Ib. bricks. 
Good for Bees and Children......... | 98/9 50 
2, Measuring Tapes, Spring, in Brass 
rere | 717% | 
| Mirrors, in Papier-mache Frames..... | 85,8 00) 
10 | ——— Cups, Japanned, Nice for oe! 
EES AS SE re eT Pe ) Bo | 
a i Cracicers, stout, will crack Hick- 
i SS rrr err ere 95 | 9 00 
2! Nut Pick. all Nickel, very pretty..... 95 H 00 | 
| Oil for Sewing Machines - 90 8 50 


The Very Best that Can be Obtained, 4 02. bottles. 
This is Ani the best oil for other light machinery. 


8| fol Re a 9 50 
5 | Oilers, Zinc, Spring OO 4 18 00 
15 | Paper Weight, Bronze...............-- 75 7 00 
3 | Papers of Pins, best quality............ 80 | 7 50 
4| PocketLevels, to be Put on a Square. | 85/8 00 
11 | Potato Masher, Large ..... ..........- | 5515 00 


3 | Prick Punches, best tempered steel.. | 85 | 8 00 


6 | Quart Measure, Tin, with lip.......... | 9519 00 
24 | Rolling Pins, Revolving Handle ...... | %5|7 00 











2| Rule, 1 Foot, Box-wood, Pocket Asante | e-4 1000 


eR eee | 7 50 
2 | Scissors, same as 5c, but larger besa ka | 3 | 7 00 
10 | Scoops, Tin, for ** scooping ”’ honey, 
seeds, flour, etc., 1 qt... ........ 2.0. ; 85 | 7 50 
2 | Serew Drivers, Wood Handles, St rong | 
and Nice, 7% inches Long............ 90 | 8 50 | 
3|Serew Driv er. metal Handle, nickel | 
Plated, small . 95 | 9 00 
7 | Shears, 9% Inches, “excellent for 10c.. | 85} 8 00 
8 | Sieves, in “Wood Frame. 10's in. Round | 85 18 00 
3 | Soap Stand, Silvered Wire............ ; 90|8 50 
2 Stands, Tea Pot, Silvered Wire........ 8 | 7 50 
11 | Steak Pounders, turned of wood...... | 65 |) 6 00 
3 | Steels for Sharpening Knives, good . 85 | 8 00 
4 Straw Cuffs, to keep your shirt sleev es. 
clean when working in the Honey... | 65 | 6 00 


4 | Suspenders, Excellent for the money | 9019 50 





5 | Tack Claws, Polished Steel, Enameled 


ee ee | 95 | 9 00 

10 | Tin Cake Pans, Se allop, ee | 95 | 9 00 
10 | | Tin Pail, with Cover, 2 Quart.......... | 97|9 50 
sad no cover, 4 quart........... | 9 19 00 

fi | Tin Pans, Plain or Milk, 4 qt .......... | 95|9 00 


Just think of it, a fair size, ¥ very pretty milk pan, 
for 0c. 





2 | Tooth Brushes, good quality .......... | 85 | 8 00 | 
4 Towels, same as 5c ones but larger and | 
oe ey res 90 | 8 50 


2 | Twine Cutter, to screw on your coun- 


ter. Very handy for Clerks and 
MIE ce tinned woes a nk 85 | 8 00 
10 | Waiters, Plain, Japanned, and handy | 
because they are small.............. 95 | 9 00 | 
10 | Wash Basins, 10 in., pretty and useful | 9 19 00 | 
eee | 8 | 8 00) 
2 | Willow Work Baskets, 5 inch......... | 4 5 50 | 
21 | Wooden Bowls, 1 foot I os diate | | 8 00 | 


OUR “15 CENT” COUNTER. 


2 | Belt Punches, hollow, fine steel..... 1100! 10 00 
o Brooms, full size and vet'y good.... | 1 40 | 13 50 
| Coal Shovels, with long handles, | 1 40 | 12 30 


Postage. | | Pr.of 10, of 100 

3 | Files for circular saws, 5 in. (see cut 
Oe rer {145 | 14 00 

4! Kile, Double-ender, 10 inch, (no han- 
ee eS ear | 1 25]12 00 

8 Hammers, Magnetic, all metal han- 
die, a beautiful tool ............... | 1 25] 12 00 

7 Hammers Carpenter’s, Adze eye, 
rather small but nicely finished... 1 30 | 12 00 

2° Knives, American **Barlow;”’ 1 inch 

longer than the 10¢ knife, and the 
blade is hand forged Razor Steel... | 1 25 | 12 00 
| Knives, Ladies, Ivory handle, I blade | 1 25 | 12 00 
Sirs —My little knife came to hand last night and 
the whole family want one. Please send three more, 


— 


all white bandled. H. H. Fox. 
Tribulation, McDonald Co., Mo. 
ee SO re } 1 40) 13 50 


2 | Needles, London Needle Co's best. 
including large sizes and for all 
purposes, Package cf sir papers.. {1 40 | 13 00 
| Pails, wood, % size, Painted, 2 Hoops | iH = | - 00 
3 | Perfumery "Wencke’s genuine ee 12 00 
2/| Rules, 2 Foot. Pocket, Box-wood.... | } 3. | 12 00 
3 | Scissors, solid steel handle and blade | 1 40 | 183 00 
6 | Sieves, in wood Frames, Wire, round ay 1 20 | 12 00 
5 | Thermometers. Best, 7 inch . | 1 30] 12 50 
10 | Twine, Strong Flax, %tb. Balis...... 11 30| 12 50 
62 Wash Boards Serpentine Zine a good 
article, that domed sell for 25c. or 
higher .. res . a-coces | 280] 18' OO 





7 | Weeding Hook, Tinned to Prevent 

Rusting, a most convenient Tool 

for working among Plants........ {1 20)11 00 
4 | Willow Work Baskets, 6% inch...... {100} 9 00 





5 | OUR 15 Oe ie eres | 1 40 | 13 50 
At first glance you might take it fora toy plane; 
but, if you try it on a board, you will find it is a plane 
in reality. They will sharpen alead pencil beauti- 
fully, trim upa wood cut or electrotype, take the 
corners off from a rough box, reduce ‘the width of 
a board, and do it all ina workmanlike and finished 
manner; and when they need sharpening, the bit is 
taken out oradjusted securely, by simply turning a 

single screw with the thumb and finger. 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 


6 1 RRR ene, PR oasis sie vcsniessocees !2 10] 20 00 





| Box Seraper, Excellent for Clearing 
Bottom Boards, Ete., from Wax 


eS ER PO reer | 2 25 | 20 00 
| Braces, Carpenters, with set screw | 2 10 | 20 00 
Brooms, ee errr | 2 30 | 22 50 
_ Brushes, — very year for Paint- 
ing Bee Hives.......... | 2 25 | 20 00 
7 Ey id re 2 25 | 21 00 
| Clothes Baskets, Holding nearly 2 
RUN cat noo u chpauasadnaeiakne | 2 25 | 22 00 


These, although pretty light, are a great convent- 
ence for holding light, bulky articles. We use sev- 
eral dozen of them in our factory. and as they nest 
one into the other, they occupy but little room when 
not in use. 
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2;Caliper Rule, % foot, brass lined, 2' Silk Handkerchiefs, real silk ...... 2 25 | 22 00 
(see cut in 50c counter)............ {2 25/}22 00 10 Sieves,in wood frame, wire, round | 





11 | Coe’s Wrenches, 6in............ .... | 2 45 | 24 00 
4 | Comp: usses, Carpenters, Good....... 2 10 | 20 00 
15 | Coffee Pots, or Boilers, 3 qt.. 150) 14 00 

20| Dinner Pails, with cup and coffee 

eee seesee | 2 00 | 18 50 

24 | Dish Pans, & qt. ‘with handles ...... | 180 17 00 
This is the pan used for our 60ec Wax Extractor. 

37 | Dish Pan, 13 qt.- a whopper’. |2 20 00 
3 | Files, Best for Circular Saws, 6 in... | 180) 17 50 
5 | File, double-ender, 10in..with handle | 1 60 | 15 00 

| Garden Rakes, malleable iron. -- |2 23 | 2 00 
5 | Hammers, Adze E., Polished, Car- 
penters, E.rcellent for the Money.. | 1 50! 14 00 

19 | Hatchets, Painted Red.. | 2 10 | 20 00 

8 | Hammers, Metal Handle inlaid with 
Walnut, Light and Handsome.... | 1 60 | 15 00 

| Hoes, boys’ size, best steel, riveted 
Se eee 2 40 | 23 50 
- ladies’ - - - | 2 40 | 23 50 

| Honey, R: a or Clover, in pint 
Tin Pails, With COVOLS «65. 66d6s000 | 2 50 | 25 00 





6 | Keyhole or Compass Saws, with Adj. 
Iron Handle, a very convenient 
tool indeed, Disston’s make....... 

Knives, 2 Blades, Fine Quality, Am. 

is e Heavier than above 

Lamps, Braces, NIWMG 605 ocnss voces 

" Cottage, Brass Hand. ... 

Lantern and Night Lamp (¢ ‘combined, 

Small, but very pretty and useful | 


Serr 


1° 
~ 


1 
» 
» 
5 
4 


18 00 
Is 00 
22 00 
22 00 


5 | 22 00 


2? 00 





ber case, to carry in pocket.......... 


2| Measuring Tapes, spring, 36 in., in | 


ot re rae 


2 ase and- 


Morton’s Silver plated pen 
pencil 
For Pen for above see 50e counter, 

“4 Oil Cans, 1 Quart, for Kerosene..... 
u 


6 Oil Stone Slips, the best. 
15 | Paper Weights, Glass, V ery p retty. 


Magnitying Glass, in very pretty rub- 
»” 


aw 


20 00 


20 00 


115 00 


18 00 
16 00 
7 00 





3 Plyers, Flat Nose, steel, very uectul 
3 ve Round Nose.. arr ee 
1 | Silver Thimbles, Pure C a 
Tea Trays, Japanned, handsome... 


-_ 
ae 


0| Thermometers, Best, 10 inch........ | 


10; Tin Pails, 2 Quart, Japanned and 
SMEMUIDIES cain'gua wise so.asannean estes ses 


1 60 
1 90 
2 30 
10 
50 


» 


” 


00 | 


15 00 
18 00 
22 50 
20-00 
14 00 


18 00 


we 


00 | 18 00 
20 00 


OE rere 

6 | all metal, 84 in., extra nice | 2 20 
6 | Signs to Be Hung in Door Yard, in 
Stock 3 Kinds, ** Honey for Sale,”’ 
“Bees and Queens for Sale’’ and 

“This Property for Sale” ......... | 2 00 | 18 00 


Te 












' 


ih 











5 00 


4| Putty Knives.... 1160/1 
Fine Steel, Cocoa Wood Handles, Steel Ferule, 
Beautifully Finished, with Stiff Blades, or Thin 


Elastic Blades, as you chooses Excellent for scra- 
ping off wax and propolis in bee hives. The blades 
are made Extra Wide with this end in view. 
2 | Scissors, Fine, Solid Steel Blade.... | 2 10 | 20 00 
7 | Serew Drivers, 1 Foot long, Fine, 
Wood Handles... ......cccs.cccsccsee | 1 90| 18 OO 
3 | Shears, Nickel Plated................ 2 00 | 19 00 











6 | Try-Square, all metal, handle and 


blade, accurate inside and out, and 
a most beautiful tool for such a 
small sum of money......... - 1200/17 50 
| Tin Patis. 6 Quart.. Piain....... 2 OV | 18 00 
6 | Willow Work Baskets, 9% ine h, pretty 
MOE INE a 0.5 voces, eeiiniase sre da aenio-ace 50 | 13 00 
Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 
17. (ces Wrenches, & in.. 3 30 | 32 00 
19 Dinner Pails, with Cottee C up... 3 - 25 00 
356 Farina Boilers, 4 qt., Excelle nt.... | 32 31 00 
2 | Scissors, 4 inches long. ele | 2 75 | 25 00 


Handles as well as blades of Finest Quality ot Eng- 
lish Steel, and Beautifully Finished. 

2 | Seissors, Lace. . Sdnlhts emda kuliweinée. La eee 

Same make as above. These are the most Deli- 
eately Pointed scissors I have ever found, and are 
the best thing to be obtained for Clipping Queens’ 
wings. 


10 | Shears, Fine, Solid Steel Blades..... | 3 00 | 28 00 
15 | Sieves, Metal Rim; this is also used 

for Wax Extractor, see Dish Pan 

BD CIN Ns os ids chained candeeckeenwe | 3 25 | 30 00 
17 | Wrench, malleable, Adjustable..... | 2 40 | 23 00 


FIFTY CENT COUNTER. 





25 | OUR 50C IRON PLANE.... 


: 4 25 
This is a beautiful and useful full sized plane. 
16 Carpenter’s Level, and Plumb com- 


40 00 


bined, a most beautiful tool, Imi- 
tation Rosewood, 14 in. long, splen- 
did for leveling up hives, ete...... 
Cc arpe nter’s Squ’s, good, but not steel 
27 Braces, pat. grip, 8 inch. 
8 Carpenter’s Div iders, witb wing and 


4 50! 40 00 
1450 | 44 00 
4 50 | 42 00 


set SCTEW................. : ; 400525 00 
3t | Coe’s Wrenc hes, ere S 4 50) 4400 
25 Cheirograph, Complete, 5 XSi 

Ink, Pad, &c. See page 10, Jan. . | 4 50] 40 00 
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| Garden Rakes, malleable iron, with 
PIER OD «<a keckGccsikies eensas {4 25 | 40 00 







itr 






20' Hand Saws, 18 inch; Very Neat, 
Made of Fine steel ............. 


... 14.00! 37 50 











3 | Caliper Rule, beautifully finished, one 
foot, 4 fold, brass lined.............. | 4 25 | 40 00 
1) | Hammer, Fine Steel, Finely Finished, 
although rather small, it is the very 
best Hammer that can be bought | 4 25 | 40 00 


33 | Hatchets, Good Steel, well finished. | 4 00 | 35 00 
| Hoes, fine steel, riveted bludes...... 3 50) 33 00 
INN... casabneas baesacess senesced | 4 50 | 44 00 


ot 


4 
| Magnifiers, 2 Lenses, on 3 brass feet | 4 50 | 42 50) 
4 


10 | Measuring Tapes, 50 Feet, Fine .... | 4 25 | 40 00 | 
2 = - 36 in., Spring with | 
stop, Nickel Case, very Handsome, 
a beautiful present for a Lady... | 3 50/3000) 
1| Morton’s Gold Pen, “Magic,’”’ no 
DCG iie Gh a kha Tekan ase wpe sacene | 4 25) 40 00 


For case see 25 and 75¢e counter. 
9; Paper Weights, Glass, (4 Cannon | 
Eater Ee 
16 | Pruning, or Sheep-toe Shears, E.xcel- 
nt | 4 50 | 44 00 
fam especially pleased with the pruning shears, 
as I have had them in constant use for the past 
three days, pruning orange trees, and find them 
good. The price here for the same make is $1.00. 
New Smyrna, Fla., May 1, 1880. W.S. HART. 
3 Scissors, 5in. long, English make, 
and best English Steel, very beau- 
See aa eee {4 00) 37 50 
2 | Scissors, Button Hole ............... | 4 00 | 37 50 
Same size and same muke as above, with screw ad- | 
justment for Any Sized Hole. 
16 | Screw Driver, 20 inches long........ 3 75 | 35 00 
This is so large and strong, that in an emergency, 
it will do nicely for a small handspike or crowbar. 
Shovels, for Boys, Steel............. | 4 00 | 38 00 
a = Men oe. hens asahie< 4 50 | 44 00 
20 | Sickles, or Grass Hooks, Fine Steel 
Weautifully Finished.............. 4 00 
2) Silk Handkerchiets, real silk and 
eee . 1/4 50) 4000) 
12 Spring Balance, with Tin Dish, Sus- 
pended by Three Chains, 24 Ibs.... | 4 00 35 00 | 
| Stereoscopes, for views see 5 cent | 
a ee eee 4 75 | 45 
| Tea-Kettle, Copper Bottomed........ ‘ 
: 26, Vises, lron, Parallel Jaws, 14 in. 
* ct, ERE eR 14 75 | 45 00 
if To screw on a Table or bench, Very handy. 


Seventy-Five Cent Counter. 


m | Basket, Oak Splint, 2 Bushel....... 16 50 | 6009 
i 1 {8 | Boynton’s Lightning Pruning-Saws, 20 | 
& 


35 00 | 


— 
Po) | 


y 
Seed 


: o in., Rip-saw on one side, and Cut-off 
{ on the other, an excellent saw for 
ID non Shs 5 bed oe <0 scene 6 50 60 00 








+4 
ad 5 | Plyers and Wire Shears combined... 6 50 | 60 00 
ine This is a most useful tool, well made, and of ex- 
a. cellent steel and temper. 
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27 | Carpenters’ Brace, Patent Grip, 
ee | 60)! 58 00 
64 | Cheirograph, Foolscap Size, 8'4x12% | 7 00 | 60 00 
With this size we give a2 oz. Bottle of Best Ink. 
Ink not included if sent by mail. 
2 | Morton's Gold Pen in Silver plated 
| ee 6 50 | 60 00 
4 Scissors, Large size, English make, 
Finest English Steel Handles and 
Blades; Tin. long......... .... .. 1600] 55 00 
8 Shears, 9 inch, Solid Steel Blade, 
are rr ... | 6 75 | #35 00 
This is the best and prettiest Pair of Shears, I 


think, I ever saw; they would be beautiful for a 


present for your wife or mother or any other lady. 
2! Silk Handkerchiefs, Beautiful....... | 7 G0 | 65 00 


ONE DOLLAR COUNTER. 


12} A BC Book in Paper (Post paid at 
$1.00 each) For less than 10 see ad- ; 
vertisement in GLEANINGS........ 6 30) 60 00 

15 | Cloth bound, 25¢ more, each book. 

| Axe fine steel, extra make and fin- om 
ive 


z 


ish.. 
| Basket, Oak Splint, 3 Bushels....... {8 











45 | Carpenter's Saw, with 24 in. Square 
and Rule, Straight Edge, and ; 


Seratch Awl, Disston’s make..... 19 00) 85 00 

3 | Merton's Gold Pen in Gold Plated 
Telescopic Holder.............. . | 8 75 | 80 00 

2!) Silk Handkerchiefs, large and ez- 
CORMAN OPA oo ooscncscccecsiess 8 50! 80 00 


2! Tea Spoons, 8 02z., Solid Coin Silver, 
with your Name or Initials neatly 
Engraved thereon................. | 9 25 | 87 50 
At this rate a set of 6, will cost $5.45. If you take 
them without engraving, $5.00 only. 





MISCELLANEOUS COUNTER. 
FOR $2.00. 


Nutmeg Clock. <A good, serviceable, Seth Thomas 
clock; requires No Key, and the hands are set 
without opening it; beautifully finished in Nickle 
Case. By mail, 15sec extra. 


FOR $2.50. 


KS AeTLE 
#0 Fo 25 








“Little Detective” Scales. This little Scale is made 
with Steel Bearings and a Brass Beam and will 
weigh accurately any package from 4 02z. to 25 Ibs. 
It is intended to supply the great demand for a 
Housekeeper’s Sexle. It is hardly as rapid a 
weigher as the * Favorite,’ and does not, like it, 
take off the tare; but it weighs a smaller quantity, 
does it rather more accurately, under all circum- 
stances, and costs $1.00 less. Every scale guaran- 
teed perfect. Not mailable. 


FOR $4.00. 

Watch, the Waterbury American. This is an Amer- 
ican wateh, stem winding, in a nickel-plated case. 
The whole is put upinavery pretty box, witha 
book of instruction in the care of it, and every 
time [I look at one, I can only wonder that they can 
be furnished for any such sum of money. At the 
above very low price, I can not warrant them, but 
all [have sold are giving excellent satisfaction, 
and we try them carefully here before sending 
them out. By mail, 20c extra. 


St eyrigae 


PENS SESH te 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of thesc books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
id, on receipt ot price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to oan intment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the _— Admitti that the bookseller 
could read al e books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were Cara to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their pope shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those i especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, eee, type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 





| 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 
oD) arr rrr 25 | 
ABC of Bee Culture. Parts ist. 2d, 34, 4th & 
Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth.. 1 25 
Cook’s New Manual**,.................ceceeees 1 25 
pT rrr eer 1 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**................... 150 


Langstroth on the Hive, and Hone —* .. $200 
Bee-keeper’ 8 Text Book*. -Revised, Muslin... 1 00 


‘aper. 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*$.. 1 25 
Dzierzon Theory** 20 
How I made $350a Year with my Beest§ A 
foreign book; more valuable as a curi- 
osity than as a practical work........... 25 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Price.............. 1 00 
Putnam’s Sons............ ne - 
Honey as Food and Medicine.................. 10 
Sugar Canes and their Products* Sample of 
Sugar included....... 





~ 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... .........-. 1 50 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
DO TOR TI ir iia in os ses vecccceaceddedcs 1 00 
Five Acres too Much**.................seceeeees 1 50 
FAR FOO DOO a5 onc ccc ccccecccescscccese 1 50 
An Egg Farm, Stoddard**...................... 50 
Book on Birds, SE 2s kbva ces Pa Neeaneesn é ‘ 25 
Window Gardening...................eeeees . 2a 
Purdy’s Small Fruit TRStEUCtOE®.. cc cccscccces 25 
How to Use The Microscope.................++. 75 
Wood’s Common Objects of the Microscope**. 50 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 50 
“Our Digestion,’’ By Dio Cou “eee pee 2 00 
CN sas ae ban oda bigs s08en ace versa 20 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 
Practical Floriculture*..............+. ss... 1 50 
Gardening for Profit®®... ..........ccccccccsees 1 50 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.................. 20 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$.......... 1 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 150 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely...... 150 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard, 
ees aya daia cae w eRsiaee’ He: 1 50 
How to Make Candy**....................s0000. 50 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*#......... 50 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 15 
Moody and Sankey’ 8 Gospel Hymns, words only 2 
“boards 17 
ie ag “words and music, paper 58 
“ t) “ oo it) boards 72 
Tracy’s ‘Mother and Her Offspring”’......... 1 50 
Re errr 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper...... .. 30 
Tillinghast, Factoryville, Penn.......... 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 2 50 
How to Paint, Gardnert pita aise cubis es «dase 1 00 
“The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller**......... 1 50 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 25 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


American Angler, Norris...................000+ $5 50 
American Bird Fancier................0 ......0e 30 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ é 

American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 17 

Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 100 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 00 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... paper 50....cloth 75 





Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 25 
Bement’s Rabbit eget Beales in < sotess beets 30 
Canary Birds.......... ... clo 
Cooked and Cooking Food ix Deniats Biss eon 
I <4 tiny Faw d iccnbeubeeeeS cas vai 
Cotton Cultures Lyman... ............. 0 ....... 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turn 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets. ere 
Dana's Muck --Mamual.... ..ccccccccccccccvcvcces 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
2 Vols 5 00 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring.. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
Guowern 30 
BUD, THE, GN OE a oncc ccc cccccccccsccssoces 
TIER OT TI og oo ncn occ ccc cccs coccecccscsce 
Farm Ssteskente and Machinery, Thomas.. 
Gardening For Money, Barna 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... ; 
| Gregory On Cabb 
Gregory On Squashes.... 
Gregory On Onions....... re 
Guenon On = oe. headed 4 559 0 0se,s 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
Hoosier Schoolmaster..................... 06 
2 RIED ROA OeOe TTT errr 
Pe NN Os i och nk dsc victegcvdetacescses 
How to Geta Ferm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.:........ 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed..................+5. 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow ........... 02.0665 
Klipparts Wheat Plant...... .... 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat .. 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Hu seelnener’ s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 


—— 


me 


om 
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—— 


CO Pa et So ed ed BODO 


E. P. Roe. 50 

My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard.................... 
My Vinevard at mane eer er 
Peat and Its Use 
Practical Butter Book, EG oiria'y is naaneenes 
Pear Culture, Fields....... 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
PORGN Curlsure, PURO. oo. cece ccccccccccsccccce 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... paper..:.... 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... 
Parsons On TRO BOSC... cesses cccccsevscace 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright....... ...... 
I IIE oo ine os doce Sedsccsecccavencene 
PROM OCOMPOMG, TRORG ook os ccc cesccccccccsecese 
School and Field Book of Botan 
Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Products........... 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story...... 
ge ree 
Taxidermist’s Manual.................- 
Youman’s Household Science........ ..-...... 

BN re eee 

Youatt on ‘Sheep ick sat aie a's all aad anti iatlas om anes 


—'“‘sS$WALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
a. Dollar queens, $1.00; ready in April. 

‘ested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7.00 to $10.00. Four 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after, $4.50. Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies, &c. UL L. VIALLON, 
3ttd Bayou Goula, La. 


OUR FLAT BOTTOM 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


with high, sharp, side walls, 10 to 14 
square feet to the lb.; HAS BEEN USED 
the past season in FULL SIZE SHEETS, in 
surplus boxes, adding LARGELY to the 
YIELD and to the MARKET VALUE Of the 
honey. The wired foundation does not 
sag, and gives general satisfaction. Circular and 
samples free. 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, sole manufacturers, 


2tfd, fdn. Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥- 
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The Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Scientific Bee-Culture, and the Produc- 
tion and Sale of Pure Honey. $1.50 a year 
in advance. Send for Sample. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
8tfd 974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Hil. 


PRIZE BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are the best farmers’ pig; have been known 
to dress 90 per cent of live weight; are small bone 
and light offal; quick to mature. Jos. Harris, au- 
thor of “Harris on the Pig,” etc., says of my boar 





“Porter,” that he is the “finest Essex pig he ever : 
saw.”’ A few Pedigree Pigs for disposal, (farrowed | 


Feb. 23, and March 1, 1880) at moderate prices, suita- 
ble for breeding or exhibition. Personal inspection 
of my stock is solicited. All correspondence will 
have cheerful and prompt attention. 
4tfd C. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A limited number of eggs for hatching 
from my prize winning Brown Leghorns, and Black 
Red Bantams, at $2.00 per 13, warranted to hatch. 





I SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Ke“pers’ 
Supplies; such as 


Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, 
Uncapping Knives, 
Wax Extractors, etc. Also 
Langstroth’s Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
1& 2Iib. poe Glass Honey Jars, with 
Tin Foil Capsand Labels, (Corks, 
% Ib. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 


Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, etc., etc. For further particulars, address 

CHAS. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., 
1-12 Cincinnati, O. 


Mollie Heath Honey Plant 
We have at last succeeded in getting some seed of 
this beautiful plant, which is described on page 148 
of GLEANINGS for 1879. The seed is flat and bean- 
like. As we have but a few, in order to make them 
fe around, we offer them postpaid, at 5 cents each. 
‘o 


Canada, 2 cents extra. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Cash for Beeswax! = 


Will pay 28c per lb. cash, or 25c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 27c per Ib. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Uniless you put your name onthe bor, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by Express. A. I. Roor. 





RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 






No. 1. 


Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. J 
Full outfit included— 

ads, ink, box, etc. 

ent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, k, or anythin 
else that you may sen 
out by mail or express — 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Apiarian Supplies. 
ImportedQueens 
JA 





Headquarters for Early Queens! 
Imported and Home-bred; Nuclei and full Colonies. 
For quality and purity, my stock of Italians can not 
be excelled in the United States. If you wish to pur- 
chase Bees or Apiarian = 4% send for — Rated 
Circular. Address R. J. P. H. BROWN, 
Itfd Augusta, Ga. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 


Will furnish queens during the month of Oct. at 
the following prices: Single queen, 75 cts.; six 
queens for $4.25: twelve for $8.00; twenty-four or 
more, 60 cts. each. Tested queens, $1.50 each. For 





+ pe particulars see ad. on page 454 of Sept. No. 


IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very cheap. Send fora 
circular. A. D. BENHAM, 

2tid Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


MAHER & GROSH, 34 E. Mon- 
roe St., Toledo, Ohio, ask your at- 
tention to their brand of Hand 
Forged, Razor Steel Cutlery, every 
Slade warranted and replaced free, 
ft soft or flawy. Cut shows exact 

ize of medium 2-blade Knife, 
price by mail, post-paid, 50c; lar- 
ger and stronger Knife, 60c; extra 
strong 2-blade, made for hard ser- 


vice, T5c: Uur Best, oil temper und tested, highest finish, $1. One blade size of cut, 25c; extra strong 
1-blade, 50c. Ladies’ small l-blade Pen Knife, 25c; 2-blade 50c. Pruners, oil temper and tested, $1. Hunt- 
ing Knife, $1.00. lilustrated list of Knives, Razors and Scissors free. Address as above. Sample 6-inch, 
hand forged Butcher Knife, 50c., or Chicago Stock-Yard Skinning Knife, 75c. 10-12 





